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THOMAS PAINE’S 
SECOND APPEARANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 
r did he carry s ot racy, th he t t la vfessed Anti-Diluvian from the 
lium teu ¢ wh intry with his ciples and his n S M ND 
lukewarm moderns can _ hardl Anti-Federalists were made » of sev- 
e degree of violence and | eral sects: one branch, siz re} bhi- 
ed yy party fee ling in the cans, were {« irful that the l | lence 
i ( the Uni 1 States Consti- yf the States was in danger und that 
Mississippi member of Con- consolidation would prepare t Way for 
g to a Freesoil speech is monarchy; another, small, but influen- 
neanor and expression, if we il, still entertained the wish for reunion 
5 nature with the spiteful with England, or, at lea he adop- 
| 
decessors 1n legis ition t of the English iorm oi g nim 
y The same tei r was and, h i that the di s of tl 
shout th land. ybody old ( federation cht | 1 to some 
['wo hos umps wert I It, drank the health of the Bish- 
) unst each othe and e op oO Osnabure in good Madeira, and 
Israel was to be found in his 1 to iv system hich might 
Uur o t experime it Was a new place matters on a |} ma repub- 
ss ss depended the per- 1 basis; and a third party, more nu- 
if every citizen, and natu rit sand 1 than eit ] W 
zen Was anxious to train y long experier tl tl et of 
iment in the way which home popularity was to insp jealousy 
his reason or to his feelings of the pows f Cong I 
1 ing to risk the oss ol al D | 
Federalists of 1787 were quence in this new schen cel 
lacing as much as possible zation, and took good ¢ ! t ll] 
ies of the Thirteen Col- the old local prejudices l pa hies 
" consolidating them into a toslumber. The two latter es of pa- 
ind powerful people, under — triots are well described by F inklin in 
og tral government. The first his “Comparison of the Ancient Jews 


1 








1) 
“ Thomas 


with the Modern 
humorous allegon wT. 


Anti-Federalists,” —a 


which may have sug- 


gested to the Senator from Ohio his 
excellent conceit of the Israelite with 


iples. “ Many,” wrote 


Egyptian prin 
Franklin, “ still retained an affection for 
Egypt, the land of their nativity, and 
felt inconvenience 


natural and 


whenever they any 


or hardship, though the 
avoidable effect of their change of situa- 


their 


un- 


tion, exclaimed against leaders as 


the authors of their trouble, and were 


only for 


not returning into Egypt, but 
for stoning their delivers TS. « @« 
Many of the the 


Constitution might be injurious to their 


chiefs thought new 
particular interests,—that the profitable 
laces would be engrossed by the fami- 


of Moses Aaron, 


id others, equally well born, excluded.” 


] 
| 
J 


ies and friends and 





Time has decided this first point in 
of None of the 


evils prophesied by their opponents have 


favor the Unionists. 


as yet appeared. The independence of 


the individual States remains inviolate, 
and, although the central executive has 
grown yearly more powerful, a mon- 


Local 


distinctions are now little prized in com- 


archy seems as remote as ever. 


parison with federal rank. It is not ev- 


ery man who can recollect the name of 
the governor of his own State; very 
few can tell that of the chief of the 
neighboring Commonwealth. The old 


boundaries have grown more and more 


indistinct; and when we look at the 
present map of the Union, we see only 


that broad black line known as Mason 


and Dixon’s, on one side of which are 
neatness, thrift, enterprise, and educa- 
tion,— and on the other, whatever the 
natives ¢ 
call it. 
After old 


ceased to exist, except as grumblers ; 


f that region may please to 


1789, the Egypt faction 
but the States-Rights men, though obliged 
to acquiesce in the Constitution, endeav- 
ored, by every means of “ construction” 
their ingenuity could furnish, to weaken 
and restrict the exercise and the range 
The Federalists, on the 


other hand, held that want of strength 


of its power. 


aine. [ July, 
was the principal defect of the system, 


and were for adding new buttresses to 
the Constitutional edifice. It is curious 
to that 
ed 


Then came 


remark neither party believ- 
the ot the 


in permanen y 


nion. 


into use the mighty adjec- 


tives “constitutional” and “ unconstitu- 
tional,” — words of Vast 


import, doing 


equally good service to both parties in 
} 


furnishing a word to express the 


r opin- 
| 


ion of the measures they urged and of 


And then beg 


those they object d to. 
to | 


in 
e strained and frayed that much-abus- 
ed piece of parchment which Thomas 
Paine called the political Bible of the 
t 
indispensable to liberty in a representa- 
“ Ask an American if a 


certain act be constitutional,” says Paine, 


Ameri an people, and foolishly thougl 


tive government. 


“he pulls out his pocket volume, turns to 
page and verse, and gives you a correct 
oor Mr. Paine! 


if you had lived fifty years longer, 


answer In a moment.” |] 
you 


would have seen that paper constitutions, 
] 


like the paper money you despised sO 
justly, depend upon honesty and confi- 
dence for their value, and are at a sad 


discount in hard times of fraud and cor- 
ruption. Unprincipled men find means 
of evading the written agreement upon 
their face by ingenious subterfuges or 


An 
the 


downright repudiation. arbitrary 
_ 1 e ‘ = 
major will construe partnership 


to suit their own interests, and 





stat pro constitutione voluntas. It is true 
that the litera scripta remains, but the 
meaning is found to vary with the inter- 


preter. 

In 1791, when the two parties were fair- 
ly formed and openly pitted against each 
other, a new element of discord had enter- 
ed into politics, which added the bitterness 
of class-feeling to the usual animosity of 
Society Middl 


Southern States had been composed of a 


contention. in the and 


few wealthy and influential families, and 
of a much more numerous lower class 
who followed the lead of the great men. 


These lesser citizens had now determin- 
ed to set up for themselves, and had en- 
listed in the ranks of the Anti-Federalists, 


who soon assumed the name and style of 


ocrats, an epithet first bestowed up- 
I I 


them in derision, but joyfully adopted, 

















on f the happiest hits in political 
i lature ever made. In hoc verbo 
In that word lay v tory. If 
one be tempted, in this age, to re- 
t l Ss id q 1estion, = What’s in a 
ne ?” let him be answered,—Every- 
g lace, power, pelf, perhaps we 
ld ilation The Barons of 
rg 1,” chiefs of State-Rights, who at 
ne ud been in favo f a governor 
1 a senate for life, and had little to fear 
na lower class in their own ne oh- 
hood, saw how much was to be gain- 
by taking the people into partner- 
is Herodotus phrases it, and com- 
wed that alliance with the prole s 
] North which ] proved so profit- 
t » thern leaders I 
and of ind \) s 

is « yr < ult \ ion, (for the Ame 
Parnassus was then in Connecticut. 
n Hartford, or on Litchfield Hill,) 





Ww comparatively speaking, no 

ver clas The Eastern men, whose 
er t and equality of ranks had 

so 1 h disliked and dreaded by 


utives from other Colonies in 














Ant tevolutionarn Congresses, had 
} ttle or no social change by tl 
idea of 1] ty and ff 
. , 
in r pneonle or 
; vt] Ger 1 Charl 
) 1 En l, that th 
~— — y An 
. un meaning 
sm, and manv vi s | 
I un to nearly the sank 
( la t No 1 
; , ’ 
Phe 
y 9 } ] 
In this rion | ley sm 
reme. The New-Enelanders 
trong, honest, and telligent 
t: they thought, with John Ad- 
| h 
: . 
» o lor } and agreed with 
} } i 
n, that “a government in which 


ra ¢ 
e to 


office was 





any 


Thomas Paine. 8 











free enough for all purposes”; and judg- 
ing from what they saw at home, they 
looked upon Anti-Federalism n ily as 


erroneous in theory, but as disreputal 











e 
in practice. “The name of Ds erat.” 
us with infa- 
i ter so- 
] Alread 
all 1 t 
vl h is so alarming 1 sympt ( 
Vy rogue “who f ha 
inted to know t w { 
this that the Coloni had 
rebelled ‘Such a monster of a covern- 
ment has seldom or neve been known n 
cnt: A Cenk Peediaticn & Wind 
Revolutio ad! hut fa . 
chanics, and laborers had 
We are i es who pay.” Tl 
the burden the Democratic song 
ut the real issue between the two par- 
ties, which underlay all tl 
measures and pr fessed principles. was 
the old struggle of classes, modified of 


»y the time 


ind the pla I 

Democrats contended for perfect equal- 
I 

political and social, and 


is Dow- 
er as possible in the central ) I t 
sO long as their party was not 1 com- 
mand. The Federalists, who held 
I 8s, were for a strong cons l- 
ustration nd a wholesor ~ 
tion of classes Th two pa 
long in waiting for fla rt 
ind, and fresh fields | ) 








both In its early stages had « | 
. general sympathy in Ameri 
leed, so has « Vy to il ) 
rebellion, or riot since, no matter why 
or why it o rred, provided l 

has been made of’ the sacred wv ls R - 
olution and Liberty This crv ] 

been echoed in this country 

citing a large body of men to ' 
ines, dinners, and other public d stra- 
T ns, who do 1 t stop to cons } t 
means, or whether, in the im lint n- 
stance, it has any ng a John 





Adams said in his “ Defence of American 


Constitutions,” 








4 Thomas 


never run delirious after a word or a 
Mr. 


If, according to the Latin proverb, 


name.” Adams was much mistak- 
en. 
a word is sufficient for a wise man, so, in 
another sense, it is all that is needful for 
fools. But as the Revolution advanced 
in France towards republicanism, the 


Federalists, who thought the English sys- 





tem, less king and the hereditary 
lords, the best scheme of governinent, 
began to grow lukewarm. When it be- 
came evident that the New Era was to 


end in bloodshed, instead of universal 


ind good-will towards men,—that 
Rights of Man included murder, 


sover- 


fiscation, and atheism,— that the 


eignty of the People meant the rule of 


King Mob, who seemed determined to 


carry out to the letter Diderot’s famous 


couplet,— 
i 


} si ‘ lu scrnier p T 
Serr lernier des 
then the a Lic tive French became in 


Federal mouths an « pithet of abhorrence 


and abuse; up went the flag of dear Old 
al h and 


party, on 


England, the defender of the f 


1 m™ °,° 
OF social order. Che opposition 


the contrary, saw in the success of the 


French people, in their overthrow of 


kings and nobles, a cheerful encourage- 


ment to their own strug the 


ecole against ir- 
istocratic Federalists, and would allow no 


sanguinary irregularities to divert their 
sympathy from the great Democratic tri 
h abr Th 


umph abroad. 
I 
color which floated ove 


tri- 





cay folds of the tri- 
r them seemed to 
shed upon their heads a mild influence 


of that Gallic madness that led them into 
absurdities we could not believe, 


now 
were they not on record. The 
sartorial and social, of the French were 
affected ; Yankees called 


ed the feminine citess, 


fashions, 


amiable each 


invent 


other « ilizen, 


and proposed changing our old calendar 


for the Ventose and Fructidor arrange- 


ment of the one and indivisible republic. 
(We wish they had adopted their admi- 
rable system of weights and measures.) 
Divines are 
to the Supreme Being for the success of 
the good At al 


their victories were celebrated by 


said to have offered up thanks 


Sans-culottes. events, 


civic 


arine. 


[July, 
festivals and the discharge of cannon; the 
English flag was burned as a sacrifice to 
the Goddess of Liberty - a French frigate 


took a prize off the Capes of the Dela- 


ware, and sent her in to Philadelphia; 


thousands of the populace crowded: the 


the British colors 


French fly- 


ing over them, burst into exulting hurras. 


: 
wharves, and, when 


were seen reversed, and the 


When a re port came that the Duke of 
York was a prisoner and shown in a cage 
in Paris, all the bells of Philad Iphia rang 
peals of joy for the downfall of 


He re 


Reading, 


tyrants. 





is the story of a civie féle given at 


in Massachusetts, which we ex- 


tract from a newspaper of the time as a 
specimen of the Gallo-Yankee absurdities 
perpetrated by our grandfathers : 
ered in 


“The day was usl 


by the 
ringing of the bells, and a salute of fif- 


The 


} 
ana 





teen 





iarees from a field pi ce. 


merican flag waved in the wind 


, . one es 
the flag of France over the British in 
inverted order. At noon a laree num- 
ber of respectable citizens assembled at 


Citizen Raynor's, and partook of an ¢« le- 





gant entertainment. After dinner, Cap- 
tain Emerson’s 1 i company in uni- 
form assembled and escorted the Zens 
to the meeting house, where an address 
pertinent to the occasion was delivered 


prayers and praises were 


1 1 al ES : 
and St veral hymns and anthems were Weill 


sung; after which they returned in 


cession to Citizen Raynor's, where thre: 


. oe | AS ] } ‘ ] 
larmers, With their frocks and utensiis 


h a tree on their shoulders, 


were 
escorted by the military company formed 
in a hollow square to the Common, where 
the tree was planted in form, as 
and the Marsei 
by a choir w 


M jor 


] 








blem of freedom, laise 


Hymn was sung ilhbin a cir- 


the tree. Boardman 
superintended the business 
and directed the n 


lanceu- 


Gallie jargon then fashiona- 


ble, England was “an insular Bastille 
of slaves,” and New England “ the 


Ve ndée of 


t} 


side, Luc 


On the 


Federalists returned cheer 


America.” other 


for 


Thomas Paine. Es 





) 
; ‘ aa , - , : 
1 with itish con- Richmond, Y nia, full of tl ti 
warlike les of the modern South Carolina sound nd 
hman,— chuckled over the fury,” ga pub notice, that, if the 
h hefell «} le s : 
efell “h no 


! 5 
dixty, Wnephemons cut- tyrant should be ratified, a petition will 
me another was the or- be presented to the next General As- 

) lhe religious element bly of Virginia praying that the said 

exasperat lissension State may recede from the Unior nd 
h Demo ts had set up e left und the governme and )- 
Reason private li tection of o1 hundred tl und et 

i f shi nd pendent Virginians! \ meet- 
, sed « ¢ at Pittsburg, Penns ! 1 

P s \o Reas “that it was weary of t ta of 

\ st” and “ Inf we ( ress in not going t \ ne- 
i sw ] leral l i ind tha they w ‘ J 

1 at tl f S ‘ eo wen ; 

s t 3 « if |: nee y isl t 1 
ind ) cuished to p sh the n ! wl r- 


l vy i ‘ ind s opinion oO l t ’ 
witl vn from his rhetorical Rut- 
Veld,a hun tou vhich, in two or thre con- 
. N s tl uljectives, 2 - 
, P ei ‘ 








. { } t P Po nil . fir 3 
0 EF 1 nickna l 
te ' This + 
DD ] of two n y I 
1 of Vi \ re tho h war I - 
und s ’ J t He had 
vrla | \ i ] 0 sh rm \ I { | - 
ee ee States t 1790, and t h 
i 1 no l Ame nd E1 I 4 
, ‘ lal la n- 
} | 4 ; 1 { } +} » 
: 1794, when the dogmatic Dr. ] 
Mobs l Ja ] arrived here, f hf 
1 A Hi : , his nersc utions lr T) } S 
g Phila | t tim 1 laying his case bef \ ” 
V ( vd public, ¢ bet ul ( 
: hell. ym, ridiculing it t I) 
, ] | 
S I il 1 rina pa t ! 
< t rlis n = liatel por la i I - 








6 Thomas 


England, in 1800, Cobbett’s 
His “ Little Plain 


” 


parture for 


pen was never idle. 
English in Favor of Mr. Jay’s Treaty 
was altogether the best thing published 
Cobbett 
had more than one point of resemblance 


to Paine, the 


on that side of the que stion. 
object of his early invec- 
but later of his unqualified admi- 


These 


Ey elish p unphlet 
I 


ration. best 
In 
in pra tical sense, Cobbett 


He 


coarse and as pithy in expression, but 


two men were the 


ers of their day. 


shrewdness, 


was fully was as 


Paine’s equal. 


with more wit, a better education, more 


command of language, and a 


greater variety of resources. Cobbett 


a , 
was a quicker and a harder hitter than 


Paine. 


ITis personal courage gave him 
a great advantage in his wartaring life. 
the hottest of the French and 


vlish fight, the well-known Porcupine 


opened a shop in Philadelphia. Le fill- 
ed | show-winiow with all the prints 
of | iv sh kings, nobles, and rene rals 
hie ( ld le and then he says, 


and waited.” 


Pa hed the boiling-point 
when Was n retired to Mount Ver- 
non M Adams, his successor, had none 
of that di ity which hedeved the Fat! 
of his Country to prot him. Under 
thie ywmer administration, he had been, 


as Senator Grayson h umorously called 
ious Excellency,” and 
He could 
upon such melancholy 
u's “* Daddy Vice ” and 
“ Duke of Braintree.” 

I head 


mark for the most bit- 


him, “his superf 


out of the di line of fire. 


easily look down 
squibs as Fren 
I 

But when raised 
above every 


by his high of- 


fice, he became a 





ter personal attacks. Mr. Adams unfor- 
tunately thought too much about himself 
to be the successful chief of a party. Ile 


allowed his warm feelings to divert him 


from the main object and end of his fol- 
lowers. He was jealous of Hamilton, 

unwill ng, i 1 fact, to seem to be rove rned 
by the opinion of any man, and half in- 
clined to look for a reé@lection outside of 


his own party. Hamilton. the soul of the 
Fede ili 


Ad ulls, and 


mistrusted and disliked Mr. 


sts, 


made the sad mistake of 


Paine. T July, 
publishing his mistrust and dislike. It 


be 


who dire ted 


that the 


Administration party 


confessed 


the 


must centlemen 
were no match as tacticians for such file- 
Burr. Many 


of their pet measures were ill-judged, 


leaders as Jefferson and 
to 
say the least. The provisional army fur- 
a fertile theme fierce decla- 


The blac k cockade bec ame the 


badge of the supporters of government, 


nished for 


mation. 


so that in the streets one could tell at a 


clance whether friend or foe 


was ap- 
proaching. The Alien and Sedition Laws 
caused much bitter feeling and did great 


damage to the Federalists. To read these 


acts and the trials under them now ex- 


cites somewhat of the fe ling with which 
we look upon some strange and clumsy 


engine of torture in a medizval museum. 


liow the temper of this people and their 
endurance of legal inflictions have chang- 
ed e then! 


here was Matthew Ly- 


on, a noted Democrat of Irish origin, who 


harging the Pres- 


ha | publ shed a letter ( 


ident wi ‘ ridiculous pomp, idle parade, 
and selfish avarice.” He was found guilty 
of sedition, and sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of one thousand 
dollars. There was Cooper, an English- 
nan who fared eq i DI l ( 

writing that the Preside | not pos- 
sess suflicient « ipa ity to fulfil the duties 
of his office. What should we think i 





8 unity of James Buch inan, 
cute and obtain a convicti 


Black-Republi Luther Baldwin 





as was William ( ‘ by Judve Me- 
Kean of Pennsylvania for a l on ‘ 
King of Spain 4 

Fier ¢ and mors bitt r } 


waxed party- 
both sides did ample in 


Mr. Jefferson wrote 


n who had been int 


discord, and 


° 1 
tice to one another. 


1 . , NW oh? 
that me imate ail their 


lives would cross the street and look the 


other way, lest they should be obliged to 


their 


man at a dinner 


Thomas 


hats. And Gouverneur Mor- 


es us a capital idea of the state of 


wh 


n he says that a looker-on, 
ok no part in affairs, felt like a 
of 


Civil war was 


when the rest 


npany were drunk. 
ced of, and the threat of seces- 
become the rhetorical sta- 
South, produced solely for ex- 


North, to be 


used there 


ring pro-siavery votes out 
ity of men of large means 
t rT rave or ] rspicacity, was 





divisions of 


Ilad we been of French or 


1 descent, there would have been 
ides, coup-d'élats, mnunciamento 
English race know better how to 














e bo ic. They never ap- 
é for the most despe- 

s put v e hard words 

v, blows ¢ 1 not fal. Du- 

ent, ¢ le ys not uncom- 

ch as yet the Senate-Cham- 

I been selected as the fittest 
" ise ¢ th 1igeon. It is 
lasses d-water was the bev- 

l Congress in those sim- 

1 that charged to station- 
fellows l ncestors 

cr mes irt ularly the 

1@ press If they had been 

Island Frozen Sou 

s f wl h Par 1c TuU und 
they ) it have vol 

etch of rh ! n 

G li” 1s ! é Every 
ve these slangwhangers made furi- 
s on each other and P their 

‘ wile s scharging el 
y, Consis of large sh ts 
ly scoundrel, villain, liar, ras- 
! cull, nincompoop, dunderhead, 
k he ud, ja Kass.” As single 


} —— 1 
e not always explosive enough 
° i 


iL report equ | to their feelings, 


a ecourse to mupounds ; * pert 
ting popinjay,” “ hackneyed gut- 
naggot of corruption,” “ toad 

l ne-heap,” * snivelline sophisticat- 


Paine. 


ine hound.” are a few of the chain-shot 


which strike our eyes in turning over 


the yellow faded files. They are all quiet 


now, those eager, snarling editors of fifty 


years since 


, and mostly forgotten Even 


the ink which records their spiteful abi 











) the halt 
i his | 
N ‘ ¢ V ] 
N H k 
Emerson’s saying, that involuntarily 
we read history as superior beings, is 
never so true is when W ca h ory 
before it has been worked » for the 
} 1DiK in the raw mate l of etters, 
pamphlets, and newspay Feverish 
rag s, whicl rie l e en- 
thusiasm of one P y I the fiercest 
s m of the o lie before us as 
ak la l as unn ning sa J yptuian 
unm lr} pas nh WwW l I rave 
n hy rl ts W ] the 
writers consid 1 all-1 rtant we per- 
ni to have en no real significance 


1 OU-na | 9 oO reenng 
hicl gods of Epicurus might be sup- 
p ed to ex 1ence wl l they lk yked 
low ipon foolish mort nd when 
shut tl k vO ir own 
| t. f | over 

{ equ ) tra l | frivolous. 


! m party ran t emg 
{ g thei 
j e ¢ l thei 
t $s e wildest notes of 





) Fi t ' F States 1 the 
Ss will be ved funding 
m swept awa tl ! ibolished, 
ommeres lf en trade prohibit- 

ed, and the of the soil lett to rot on 
the hands of tl it I taxes will 
| fall 1 the landed interes L the 
ch hes W ll hy ( tu ] but 
Frenchmen employed by vernment 
of liberty and 
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mingo, will inevitably be introduced.” 
Thus they shouted, and no doubt many 
of the shouters sincerely believed it all. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of these ala- 
Revolution of ’99, as Mr. Jef- 
ferson liked to eall it, took place without 
bloodshed, and in 1801 that gentleman 
mounted the throne. 


rums, the 


After this struggle was over, the Fed- 
eralists, some from conviction and some 


from diseu 





st at being beaten, gave up the 
Worthy New-England- 
ers, like Cabot, Fisher Ames, and Wol- 


cott, had no longer hope. They sank into 


country as lost. 


the position of mere grumblers, with one 
leading principle, — admiration of Eng- 
land, and a willingness to submit to any 
insults which England in her haughtiness 
might please to inflict. ‘We 
says the “Boston Democrat,” “that Gee ree 


are sure,” 
III. would find more desperately devoted 
subjects in New England than in any 
part of his dominions.” The Democrats, 
of course, clung to their motto, “ What- 
ever is in France is right,” and even ac- 
cepted the arbitrary measures of Bona- 
parte at home as a mere change of sys- 
tem, and abroad as forced upon him by 
British pirates. It is curious to read the 
high Federalist papers in the first days 
of their sorrow. In their contradi tory 
fault-finding sulkiness, they give some col- 
or of truth to Mr. Jefferson’s accusation, 
that the Federal 


to establish a monarchy,—a charge well 


leaders were seeking 
known te be unfounded, as Washington 
“ What is the use of 
celebrating the Fourth of July ?” 
asked. 


topic. The Declaration of Independence 


said at the time. 
they 


“Freedom is a stale, narcotic 


a useless, if not an odious libel 


upon a 


friendly nation connected with us by the 


silken band of amity.” Fenno, in his pa- 
per, said the Declaration was “ a placard 
of rebellion, a feeble production, in which 
the spirit of rebellion prevailed over the 
love of order.” Dennie, in the “ Port- 
folio,” anticipating Mr. Choate, called it 
“an incoherent accumulation of indiges- 
tible and impracticable political dogmas, 
dangerous to the peace of the world, and 


seditious in its local tendency, and, as a 


Paine. [ July, 
ecmposition, equally at variance with the 
laws of construction and the laws of regu- 
lar government.” The Federalist opinion 
of the principles of the Administration 
party was avowed with equal frankness in 
their papers. “A democracy is the most 
absurd constitution, productive of anarchy 
and mischief, which must always happen 
the de- 


pends upon the caprice of the ignorant, 


when government of a nation 
All the miseries of 


men for a long series of years grew out 


harebrained vulgar. 


of that infamous mode of polity, a de- 
mocracy ; which is to be reckoned to be 
only the corruption and degeneracy of a 
republic, and not to be ranked among 
the legitimate forms of government. If 
it be not a legitimate government, 
He is a blind man 
who does not see this truth ; 


we 
owe it no allegiance. 
he is a base 
man who will not assert it. Democratic 
power is tyranny, in the principle, the be- 
fe It is 
on its trial here, and the issue will be civ- 


inning, the progress, and the end. 
il war, desolation, and anarchy.” These 
and other foolish excerpts were ke pt be 
Aurora” and 


“ Boston Chronicle,” leading Democratic 


fore their readers by the “ 


and served to sweeten their 


organs, tri- 
umph and to seal the fate of the unlucky 
Federalists. 

The the 


these extracts and that of our present 


difference between tone of 
journalists, when they touch upon the ab- 
stract principles of government, may in- 
dicate to us the firm hold which the Dem- 
ocratic theory has taken of our people. 
As that conquering party marched on- 
ward, the opposition was forced to follow 
after, and to encamp upon the ground 
their powerful enemy left behind him. 
To-day when we see 
consider themselves Conservatives in the 
ranks of the Democr..ts, 
pose that the tour of the 
is nearly completed. 

lull had followed the 


storm of the election, when Mr. Jefferson 


ventlemen who 


we may sup- 


politic al ( ire le 
A momentary 


boldly threw down another “ bone for 


the Federalists to gnaw.” He wrote to 


Thomas Paine, inviting him to America, 


and offering him a passage home in a 


1859. ] 
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Thomas 


national vessel. “ You will, in general, 
find us,” he added, “ returned to senti- 
ments worthy of former times; in these 
it will be your glory to have steadily la- 
bored, and with as much effect as any 
man living. That you may live long, to 
continue your useful labors and reap the 
reward in the thankfulness of nations, is 
my sincere prayer. Accept the assurance 


high 


tachment.” 


of my esteem and affectionate at- 


Mi 


ther. He openly announced his inten- 


Jefferson went even far- 


tion of giving Paine an office, if there 


suitable for him. 


had 
years, he had not been forgot- 
The echo of the 
Eneland reached our 


} > 
h et 


were one in his gift 


Now, although Paine been absent 


mericans. 
noise he made in 


ho« s were 


shores; and 





more 
attentively listened to then even than at 
His * tights of Man ” had been 
this Indeed, it 


was asserted, and upon pretty cood au- 


present 
much read in country. 
thority, that Jefferson himself, when Sec- 
* State, had advised and encour- 

publication of an American 
antidote to the “ Davila” 
“ Age of Rea- 


immense circula- 


edition as an 
of Mr. Adams 
» 5 } 


Even the 
son obtained an 
tion from the ‘at reputation of the au- 
Rev. Mr. Good- 
Irthodox New-England- 


mn of Death— 





ers, of Milton’s descript 
I K it stor s t 

Fie s ten furies, terrible as he 

's of people, nothing frighten- 

y and “No work,” 

is tells us, “ had a demand for 

Paine. 


first 


re id. 


readers comparable to that of 


‘Ace of R 
New York, 


an orthodox book by orthodox publish- 


its 





ison,” on ap- 


was printe d as 


loubtless deceived,” the charitable 


Doctor adds, “ by the vast renown which 


; . . _ , 
the author of ‘Common Sense’ had ob- 


vects of sale.” 


tained, and by the 


the French Conven- 


and fondness for drink, 


slovenly habits, 


were all well known and well talked 
over. William Cobbett, for one, never 
lost an opportunity of dressing up Paine 


Paine. 9 


He wrote his life 
for the sake of doing it more thoroughly 


as a filthy monster. 


The following extract, probably much 
relished at the time, will give some idea 
of the tone and temper of this perform- 
ance :— 

“ Tow Tom gets a living now, or what 
brothel he inhabits, I know not, nor does 
He all the 


he can do in this world: 


it much signify. has done 


mischief and 
whether his carcass is at last to be suf- 
fered to rot on the earth, or to be dried 


in the air, is of very little cor sequence. 


Whenever or wherever he breathes his 


last, he will excite neither sorrow nor 


compassion ; no friendly hand will close 
his eyes, not a groan will be uttered, not 
Like Judas, he 
be remembered by posterity 


learn to express all that is bs 


a tear will be shed. will 
men will 
ise, malig- 
treat herous, 


the 


nant, unnatural, and blas- 


singel 


phemous by 
Paine.” 


Cobbett also wrote an ante-mo 


monosyllable of 


fem ep- 


itaph, a fit inscription for the life he had 


It ends thus: 


composed. 


‘He is crammed in a d 


iungeon an 





This brutal pass we does not « 


I 
the opinion of Paine’s charac 


xagcerate 
ter held by 
He 


them, a 


the good people of America. was 
rebel 


nst God,— 


an object of horror to 
against government and agai 
a type of Jacobinism, a type of Infideli- 
ty, and, with what seemed to them, no 
doubt, a beautiful consistency, a type of 
all that was abandoned and vile. Thom- 


Massachusetts 


devant celebrity, petitioned the General 


Paine, a poet of ci- 


as 


Court for permission to call himself Rob- 


ert Treat Paine, on the ground that he 
had no Christian name. In New Eng- 
land, Christianity and Federalism were 


looked upon as intimately connected, and 
Democracy as a wicked thing, born of 
Tom Paine, Tom Jefferson, and the Fa- 
ther of Lies. In Trinity of Evil, 


Thomas Paine stood first. 


this 
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During the struggle for the Presiden- 
ey, Mr. Jefferson had been accused, from 
every Federal stump, of the two unpar- 
donable sins to Yankee minds, — name- 
ly, that his notes could be bought for five 
shillings in the pound, and that he did not 
believe in Revelation. Since his electi mm, 
he had been d uily reminded of his relig- 
ious #hort-comings by keen newspaper 
attacks. He knew that he strengthened 
the hands of his enemies by inviting home 
the Arch-Infidel. We are and were then 


1: ] . +, 4] 
a religious pe opie, in spite of the Geclara- 
I I 


tion in Mr. Adams's Tripolitan tre 


that the government of the United States 


was “not in any sense founded on the 


Christian religion,” and Paine could find 
few admirers in any class. Mr. Jefferson, 
too, was well aware that the old man was 
broken, that the fire had gone out of him 
and that his presence in the United States 
could be of no use whatever to the party. 
But he thought that Paine’s services in 
the Revolution had ear 1 for him an 


asylum, and their old acc 


“ 
= 


him hasten t 
the invitation to Paine was one of the 
maniliest acts of Jefferson’s life. 

When the matter becan 


loud ery of 





arose a lo 
rang from Massachusetts Bay to Wash- 


ington City. Anarchy, confusion, and the 











dow! 





of not only church, but state, 


were declared to be the unavoidable con- 


} 

sequences of Paine’s return to our shores, 
—that impious apostate! that Benedict 
Arnold, once useful, and then a traitor! 
The “United States Gazette” had ten 
leaders on the text of Tom Paine and 
Jefferson, “whose love of liberty was 
neither more rational, generous, or so- 
cial, than that of the wolf or the tiger.” 
The ” Nx w Engl ind Pall vdium ” fairly 
shrieked :—“ What! invite to the United 
States that lying, drunken, brutal infidel, 


who rejoices in the opportunity of bask- 
la 
le- 


ing and wallowing in the confusion, « 
vastation, bloodshed, rapine, and mur- 
der, in which his soul delights ?” 






even the French called him the E1 


orang-outang! He was exposed with a 


monkey and a bear in a cage in Paris 


In 1792, he was fi 
White-Bear Taver 


sisted for eight vei 
bo ksellers, who « 
morning to correct 
noon he was too d 
a cellar. He hel; 
clean fish and ope 
in misery, filth, an 
til Livingston went 
spectable America 
ingston’s attentions 


custed 


ished, but di 





gave him a very 1 
ingston’s talents. 
nic ca ised his . Pe 
this solemn strain : 


ation, folly, and v1 


I 
founded by an ar 
newspapers that t 
P n 1 di nker 
ver of faction, is i 
national ship to 
m strate of a tv 


wbidden to haunt the 
1 in Lon lon. He sub- 


irs on the charity of 


mmployed him in the 
proots: in the ifter- 
i 

runk. I] odged in 
wed the poissardes to 

i 

n oysters. He lived 
] contempt No un- 


to France did any re- 
1 call upon him. Liv- 
to him not or 'y aston- 
the First Consul, and 


nean opinion of Liv- 





The critical Mr. Den- 


wtfolio” to give forth 


season OF national yasement, intatu- 


wy po ten col ld 
vould b rly con- 
icle current in all our 
| loathsome lr) nas 
he | the scaven- 
nvi 1 ret nina 
An 1 by the first 





ard such an insult 
tl n ( If th 
con t prea h f 
po] lace t would 


est and insulte d mi 
some Zoar as fi 


hake off the very 


to abandon Ameri 
wrote Noah Webst 
murderer of Engl 
America the thir 
Reason.’” An 


as they were, tri 


the subject :— 








is bec 
firm 
Mr. Jef 
to the 1 
tT ? tv 

1 his 
hea thn 
in of di 








his feet and 
.” He is coming,” 


er, (“the mender and 


lish.”) “ to publish in 


e of 


1 their goose-quills on 


Thomas 


held 
the religious side of the ques- 
for 


Th Administration editors their 


tion was too them. 


strong 


Paine was unable to accept the pas- 





sage offered him in the gate, and re- 
turned i merchant-vessel in the autumn 
of n ear (1802). The excitement 


ded. 
P ula 


Karly in October, the 


Gazette” announced that 


ik tumultuous sensation was pro- 
du l 1 the city yesterday evening In 
cons of tl arrival of the ship 
Ber Franklin from Havre. It was 
believed, for a few moments, that the car- 
cass J s Paine was on board, and 
SK lais were seen dis¢gracing 
then s by an impious joy It was 
lina stood that 


hat Paine had missed 


vessel and was to 


Sal 





K Under the New 
Y ud we perceive a vessel 
f I] ported. Infidels! hail the 
t il high pri st 
\ Vs ter th infidel Tom 
P t vise M Paine arrived saiec- 
| Bb ul | thence to 


l lie drank all the brandy im 
Ba nine days What a dirt 
f | ed home by a brother Tor 
J J ind his blasphemous crony 
( same gallows Phi 
etly m lui of th oppor- 

in ition Of his works 1 

A s he was fairly on shor 
P les with his host, and com- 
! g “ Letters to the Peopk 


States.” He announced in 


Federalist,— 


I iat discuised faction which 
America, and which, losi 

prin s, had begun to con- 

} is here iry prop 

\ ler that the author of the 
hy Man was attacked by this 
ii val was to them like the 
to canine madness: He 
5 1] is inding lish if abuse : 





ion of Terror 


ld ring the late despotism 


ane. 


11 


in America were the same men in char- 


acter; for how else w is it to be accounted 
for that he was persecuted by both at the 


same time? In every part of the Union 


this faction was in the agonies of death, 
and, in proportion as its fate approach- 
ed, gnashed its teeth and strugeled: He 
should lose half his greatness when they 





ceased to lie. Mr. Adams, as the late 
chiet of this faction, met with harsh and 
derisive treatment in these letters, and 
did not attempt to conceal his irritation 
in his owa later correspondence. 
Paine’s few defenders tried to back 
him with weak paragraphs in the daily 


vrenerous 


papers: Ilis great talents, his 


services, “in spite of a few indiscreet 


s about re ligion,” should make him 


and respect, The 


an o je t of interest 


‘Aurora’s” own correspondent sent to 


Paine’s 


sketch of 


and ersation : 


cony 


1 to find a man whom he 





the contamina- 
the hal 


pnt brie ty whi h have be en so vrossly and 


irom 


and 





its of 


falsely sent abroad concerning him.” But 


ten guns to Paine’s one, 
, 
with all the 


A sh 


incessantly about 


herceness 





wer ol a usive Hhis- 


his ears. 


However thick-skinned a man may be, 
and protected over all DY the ws t } x 
ot self-sufficiency, he cannot es pe be- 

¢ wounded vy furious and incessant 
attacks. Paine felt keenly the n elect 


friends, who avoided bim 


of his forme: 


when they did not openly cut him. Mr. 
Jefferson, it is true, asked him to dinners, 


and invited the British minister to meet 


in lien aunt Anglo-F¢ l- 
eral editors said so P rhaps he offered 
him an ollie If he did Pain efused 

, preferring “ to serve as a disinterested 
volunteer.” Poor old man! his services 
’ 


were no longer of muc 


anybody. 


had 


The current American 

past 

. 

a DroKen 

wreck 
When 


expire 


ol events 


swept him, leaving him strande 


ty 


fragement of a 


revolutionary 


the nine days of wonder had 


d in Washington, and the inhabi- 
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tants had grown tired of staring at Paine 
and of pelting him with abuse, he betook 
himself to New York. On his way thith- 
er, he met with an adventure which shows 
the kind of martyrdom suffered by this 
political and religious heretic. He had 
stopped at Bordentown, in New Jersey, 
to look at a small place he owned there, 
and to visit an old friend and correspond- 
ent, Colonel Kirkbride. W hen he de- 
parted, the Colonel drove him over to 
Trenton to take the stage-coach. But in 
Trenton the Federal and Religious party 
had the upperhand, and when Paine ap- 
plied at the booking-oflice for a seat to 
New York the agent refused to sell him 
one. Moreover, a crowd collected about 
his lodgings, who groaned dismally when 
he drove away with his friend, while a 
band of musicians, provided for the occa- 
sion, played the Rogue’s March. 

Among the editorial celebrities of 1803, 
James Cheetham, in New York, was al- 
most as famous as Duane of the “ Auro- 
ra.” Cheetham, like many of his contem- 
poraries, Gray, Carpenter, Callender, and 
Duane himself, was a British subject. He 
was a hatter in his native land; but a 
turn for politics ruined his business and 
made expatriation convenient. In the 
United States, he had become the editor 
of the “ American Citizen,” and was at 
that time busily engaged in attacking the 
Federalists and Burr’s “ Little Band,” for 
their supposed attempt to elect Mr. Burr 
in the pla e of Mr. Jefferson. To Cheet- 
ham, accordingly, Paine wrote, request- 
ing him to engage lodgings at Lovett’s, 
afterwards the City Hotel. He sent for 
Cheetham, on the evening of his arri- 


val. The journalist obeyed the sum- 





mons immediately. This was the first 
interview between Paine and the man 
who was to hang, draw, and quarter his 
memory in a biography. This libellous 
performance was written shortly after 
Paine’s death. It was intended as a 
peace-offering to the English govern- 
ment. The ex-hatter had made up his 
mind to return home, and he wished to 


prove the sincerity of his conversion from 


radicalism by trampling on the remains 


of its high-priest. So long as Cheetham 
remained in good standing with the Dem- 
ocrats, Paine and he were fast friends; 
but when he became heretical and schis- 
matic on the Embargo question, some 
three or four years later, and was for- 
mally read out of the party, Paine laid 
the rod across his back with all his re- 
maining streneth. He had vigor enough 
left, it seems, to make the “ Citizen” 
smart, for Cheetham cuts and stabs with 


: 1: , ? 
a spite which shows that the work was 


as agreeable to his feelings as u eful to 


his plans. His reminiscences must be 
read multis im ora is. 

In New York Paine enjoy¢ 1 the same 
} 


kind of second-rate ovation as in Wash- 
ington. A great number of persons cail- 
ed upon him, but mostly of the laboring 
class of emigrants, who had heard of the 


dius } 


‘Rights of Man,” and, feeling disposed to 
claim as many rights as possible in their 
new country, looked with reverence upon 
the inventor of the system. The Demo- 


cratic leaders, with one or two exc ptions, 
avoided Paine. Resp ctabilities shunned 
him as a contamination. Grant Thorburn 
was suspended from « hurch-membership 
for shaking hands with him. To the boys 
he was an object of curious attention ; 
his nose was the burden of their s ngs. 
Cheetham carried round a subscription- 
list for a public dinner. Sixty or seventy 
of Paine’s admirers attended. It went 
off brilliantly, and was duly reported in 
the “ American Citizen.” Then the ef- 
fervescence of New York curi sity sub- 


si 1eU 5 Paine became an ola story. He 


left Lovett’s Hotel for humble lod os 
in the house of a free-thinking farrier 
Thenceforward the tale of his life is soon 


told. He went rarely to his farm at New 
Rochelle ; he disliked the country and 


the trouble of Keeping house; and a Dul- 
le which whizzed through his window 
one Christmas Eve, narrowly missing his 


head, did not add agreeable associations 
to the pla In the city he moved his 
quarters from one low al ling-hous« to 
another, and generally managed to quar- 
rel with the blacksmiths, bakers, and 


butchers, his landlords. Unable to en- 





ry 
Thomas 




















iOV s y suited to his abilities and large 
experience of life, Paine called in low 
company to help him bear the burden 
of existence. To the men who surround- 
ed him, his « ions on all subjec ts were 
com sive, and his shre wd Sayings reve- 
lation A these respectful listen- 
ers, iad to fear neither incredulity 
m yn e his friend Elihu 
Pal | e celebrated Dh Priestley, 
Pair ) not tolerate contradiction. 
To d with him was, in his eyes, sim- 
ply lefivient in understanding. He 
was French lady who naively 
told Dr. Franklir eu que moi 
qu Lison.” P: ssing to 
adore R he was ang if anybody 
reas | with him. But herein he was 
» ¢ tion to tl went ral rule, that 

v ) persons so intolerant and illib- 
era men professing liberal principles. 
His » m and amusement was to 

Ww e papers irticles of a some- 
| 1 personal nature. What- 
eV t « ipied the public mind 
Pa i¢ and provoked his re- 

i] in his attacks upor 

ind Burrites for attempt- 

t Jef son out of the Presi- 
( L hen Burr was acquitted 
Paine found fault with Chiet- 

J Marshall for his rulings during 
und gave him not that he 

(MI SusSD 
i 

8 | 1 D n 
I i Sta Senator fo to 
p lment t u- 
t x the President to remove 
j 1 the ad ss ola majority of 

|} tl : ( vress, for reasonal le 
cau ent grounds for im- 
peac! not « General 





ing expedition against 


iter failure even than the 





Ca { 

Lo} ( 1, furnished Paine 
Ww { ° Ile wrote a sensi le pa- 
per yi w fever, by request of 
Jefl two on his iron 
bridg Ile was ardent in the defence 
of Mr. J s pet scheme of a gun- 


uled 
“The che apest 


the idea of 
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way,” he said, “ to fort 


fy New York will 
be that 
it.” The inhabitants of that city would 


to banish the scoundrels infest 


do well, if they could find an engineer 
to fortify their island in this way. 
When the Pennsylvanians called a 


Convention in 1805 to amend the Con- 
of the Paine 


ceiving them a sum- 


stitution State, addressed 


them at some length, 
f his views on Government, Con- 


The Cree 


Louisiana sent to Congress a memorial 


mary ¢ 


stituti and Charters. les of 


ys 


of their “ri 


in which they included 


vhts.” 


Paine 





the importation ol rican slaves. 


was indignant at this perversion of his 
N nolitien! 
all pv! Cal 


favorite specific for ailments, 
| 


ok the Franco-Americans soundly 
“ How dare you put upa peti- 
Heaven for such a power, without 

struck from the earth by its 


justice ?” It is manifest that Paine « ould 


not be a Democrat in good standing now. 
Mineled with these graver topics were 
side-blows at the emissary Cullen, alias 





Ex edited 


a Federal paper, re plic s to Cheetham, 


an iman, Who 


reprimands to Chee tham, and threats to 
prosecute Cheetham for lying, “ unless 
he makes a public apology,” and three 
letters to Governor Morgan Lewis, who 


had incensed Paine by bringing an ac- 


tion for political libel against a Mr. 


two 





R presenta- 


tives One can see in these papers that 
old age had weakened his n , and that 
harsh treatment had sour is feelings 
towards the land of his ptior 

‘Ma ré 4 jamais ’ 

( 
no longer seemed to him as | s when 
he composed these verses for a Fourth- 
of-July dinner in Paris He claimed 
compensation for his s 1 Colonel 


*s mission to France in 1781 


1: | ] aid } 
His WOrks he IsKea 


no rew 

the civilized world knows,” he writes, 
} +} 

“[ have been of treat serv * to u 





States, and have generously giv- 


have made 


} 


talents that would 
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me a fortune. The country has been 
benefited, and I make myself happy in 
the knowledge of it. It is, however, 
proper for me to add, that the mere in- 
dependence of America, were it to have 
been followed by a system of government 
modelled after the corrupt system of the 
English government, would not have in- 
terested me with the unabated ardor it 


did.” “It will 


know what Congress will decide on, be- 


be convenient to me to 


cause it will determine me, whether, after 


50 many years of generous services and 
that in the most perilous times, and after 
seventy years of age, I shall continue in 
this country, or offer iny services to some 
other country. It will not be to Eng- 


land, unless there should be a revolu- 
tion.” 

The memorial was referred to the Com- 
When Paine heard of 
its fate, he addressed an indignant letter 
to the Speaker of the House. “I know 


not Committee on Claims are; 


mittee on Claims. 


who the 
but 1f they were men of younger stand- 
it 4 than ‘ the times that tried men’s souls,’ 
and consequently too young to know 


onal 





what the ion of the country was at 


the time I published ‘Common Sense,’ 


—for I do not believe that independent e 
would have been declared, had it not been 
for the effect of that work,—they are not 


< ipable ( “judging of the whole of the ser- 








vices of Thomas Paine. If my memorial 
was referred to the Committee on Claims 
for the purpose of losing it, it is unmanly 

I } 


1: . , 
policy. Atter so many years of service, 
my heart grows cold towards America.” 


His he 


the world. 


was soon to grow cold to all 


rt 
In the spring of 1809, it be- 
came evident to Paine’s attendants that 


his end was approaching. As death drew 


near, the memories of early youth arose 
Vivi lly in his mind. He wished to be 
buried in the cemetery of the Qu ikers, 


in whose principles his father had edu- 


cated him. He sent for a leading mem- 


ber of the sect to ask a resting-pl we for 
his body in their ground. The request 
was refused. 


When the news got abroad that the 


Arch-Infidel was dying, foolish old wom- 
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en and kindred clergymen, who “knew 
no way to bring home a wandering sheep 


but by worrving him to death,” cathered 


together about his bed. Even his physi- 
cian joined in the hue-and-cry. It 
a scene of the Inquisition aday 


North 


fé. The victim lay helpless betore his 


America, —a Protestant auto da 
persecutors ; the agonies of disease 
and fagot. But 


nothing like a recantation could be wrung 


plied the place of rack 


from him. And so his tormentors left 


alone to die, and his freethin] 





and cobblers rejoiced over his fideli 
the cause. 

He was buried on his farm at New 
Rochelle, according to his latest wishes. 


“Thomas Paine. 


Sense,’ ” the 


Autl 


epitaph he had fi 
| I 


* * Common 
<ed upon, 


was carved upon his tom one 





exists from an unknown hand, which t 





in a jesting way, the secret of the sorrows 


of his later life :— 


He rom Pa + 
And in his ‘ Age of R 3 *¢ _" 
mon Sens 





Ten years after, Willia : 
had left England in a fit of political dis- 





gust and had settled | Long 
Island to raise hogs and ta , Te- 
solved to go home again. ( tt had 
become an admirer, almost a iple of 
Pain The “ Constitution-eri ” a 
’96 was now “a truly a " truly 
) ie l- 

ht of a 

" ] j 1 (ob- 

bett’s teacher on financial s. In 
1803, Cobbett read his “ Decline and 


Fall of the English System ”" and then 
“saw the whole matter in its true licht; 
and neither pamphlete r h- 
makers were after that able to ea 
momentary puzzle in his mind.” Per- 
haps Cobbett thoucht he n | excit a 
sensation in England and lly out 
him the followers of Paine, or it may 
be that he wished to repair the gross in- 


justice he had done him by so 


] pen act 
ll events, he 


exhumed 


of adherence; at a 
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And it is not easy for the general read- 
er to become intimate with him. He will 
find him, of course, in Biographical Dic- 
tionaries, Directories of the City of the 
Great Dead, which only tell you where 
men lived, and what the y did to deserve 
a place in the volume; but as to a life 
of him, strictly speaking, there is none. 
Oldys and Cobbett tried to flay him alive 
in pamphlets ; Sherwin and Clio Rickman 
were prejudiced friends and published 
only panegyrics. All are out of print 
and diflicult to find. Cheetham’s work 
is a political libel; and the attempt of Mr. 


Vail of the “ Beacon” to canonize him in 


the “ Infidel’s Calendar,” cannot be recom- 
mended to intelligent persons. We might 
expect to meet with him in those books 
of lives so common with us,—collections 
in which a certain number of deceased 
gentlemen are bound up together, so re- 
sembling each other in feature that one 
might suppose the narratives ground out 


ae ; ; 
by some obituary-machine and _ labelled 











afterward to suit purchasers. Even this 
“sion-post biography,” as the “ Quarter- 
ly” calls it, Paine has escaped. Ile was 
not a marketable « ommodity. There was 
no demand for him in polite circles. The 
impla ible hand of outraged orthodoxy 
was against him Ilence his memory 
has lain in the gutter. Even his friend 


1 oe Le 7 | 
Joel Ba yw left him out of the “ Colum- 
biad,” to the great disgust of Clio Rick- 


man, who thought his name should have 


appeared in the Fifth Book between 
Washington and Franklin. Surely Bar- 
ve found room for him in 

Epic List of Heroes” 
son, Pendk vith Henry 





Pe 
Re ; 
Nash, Jay, the Livingstons, in council great, 


Rutledge and Laurens, held the rolls of fate. 





Sut no! Neither author nor authovling 
liked to have his name seen in company 


‘homas Paine. And when a cu- 





with 


rious compiler has taken him up, he has 


held him at arm’s length, and, after eye- 
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ing him cautiously, has dropped him like 
some unclean and noxious animal. 

Sixty years ago, Paine’s friends used 
to say, that, “in spite of some indiscreet 
writings on the subject of religion,” he 
deserved the respect and thanks of Amer- 
icans for his services. We think that he 
deserves something more at the present 
day than this absolute neglect. There is 
stuff enough in him for one volume at 
least. His career was wonderful, even 
for the age of miraculous events he lived 
in. In America, he was a Revolutionary 
hero of the first rank, who carrie l letters 
in his pocket from George Washington, 
thanking him for his services. And he 


managed besides to write his radical 





name in large letters the History of 


England and of France. As a mere 


literary workman, his productions de- 
serve notice. In mechanics, he invented 


and put up the first iron bridge of large 
1e boldness of the at- 


span in England; t 
tempt still excites the admiration of engi- 
neers. He may urge, too, another claim 
attention. In the legion of “ most 


remarkable men” these United States 





to ol 


have produced or imported, only three 


i 
have whieved infamy Arnold, Burr, 
and Paine. What are Paine’s titles to 
belong to this trio of di s? On- 
lv these three he v Ag of Rea- 
son”; was a Democrat, perhaps an unusu- 
ally dirty on¢ nd d more brandy 
than was good for hi The “ Age of 
Reason” is a shallow d cal essay in 
which the author's opinions are set forth, 
it is true, in a most Tet ( nd irrevy- 
erent style. Ac —D 3 pl I wrote of 


Jut who reads it now? On the other 
hand, no one who | studied Paine’s 
career can de ny his hone sty a d his dis- 
interestedness ; and « nprejudiced 


reader of his works m Imit not mere- 
ly his great ability in urging his opinions, 


but that he sincerely believed all he 


wrote. Let us, then, try to forget the 
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carbuncled nose, the snuffy waistcoat, 
the unorthodox sneer. We should wipe 
out his later years, cut his life short at 
1796, and take Paine when he wrote 
* Common Sense,” Paine when he loung- 


ed at the White Bear in Piccadilly, talk- 


ing over with Horne Tooke the answer 
to Mr. B e’s “ Reflections,” and Paine, 
when, as “f ign benefactor of the spe- 
1 his seat in the famous 


























It pay some capabl thor 
to dig him up, wash him, and show him 
to th orld as he was. A biography 
of him ! ce the story of tl 
strugy \ 1 estal T e new the- 
ory s in government. He is 
the re itative man of Democracy in 
bot] eres,—a good s ct in the 
} und ( tent rtis 1 the time 
has a ( we ft n yustice may 
be d him a general rule, it is 
vet t n to write the History of the 
United States since 1784. Half a cen- 

iry has not been sufficient to wear out 
the | feeling excited by the long 
struge ( Democrats and Federalists 
Respecta gentlemen, who, more pious 
than /icneas, have undertaken to carry 
their rs’ remains from the ru- 
il ust in present era, seem 
to be ses vith the same demon of 
discord that agitated the deceased ances- 
tors rhe quarrels of the first twenty 
years of the Constitution have become 
chron c ids in certain families. A 
litera ve l is carried on to this day, 
ind a 4) the steel pe or a shot 
from 1 the safe cover of a periodi- 
eal, ! e received by any one 
of them who offers to his enemy the glo- 





rious opportunity of a book. Where 50 
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Of Books and the 


OF BOOKS AND THE 


BEING A THIRD LETTER FROM PAUL 


THE CITY 
YORK, 
WAGONERO, 


POTTER, OF NEW YORK, IN 


AND COUNTY 


THE 


OF NEW 


ESQ., 


TO DON ROBERTO 


OF WASHINGTON, olim, BUT nunc O1 


NOWHEREINPARTICULAR. 


Ir any person, O my Bobus, had fore- 


told that all these months would go by 


before I should again address you, he 
would have exhibited prescient talent 


great enough to establish twenty “ me- 


diums” in a flourishing cabalistic busi- 
Alas! they have been to me months 


ness. 


of fathomless distress, immensurate and 


immeasurable sorrow, and blank, blind, 
idiotic indifference, even to books and 
friends, which, next to the nearest and 


dearest, are the world’s most priceless 


possession. But now that I have a little 
thrown off the stupor, now that kindly 
Time has a little balmed my cruel wounds, 
I come back to my books and to you,— 


to the animi remissionem of Cicero. — 


to these genth sympathizers and faithful 
solacements,—to old studies and ancient 
pursuits. There is a Latin line, I know 


not whose, but Swift was fond of quoting 








it,— 
“ Vertigi s, su 
amicis,”’— 
which I have whispered to myself, with 


prophetic lips, in the long, long watches 
of my lonesome nights. Do you remem- 
ber—but who that has read it does not? 
—that affecting letter, written upon the 
by Sir James Mackin- 


‘Such was she whom 


death of his wife, 
tosh to Dr. Parr ? 
I have lost; and I have lost her when her 
excellent natural sense was rapidly im- 
proving, after eight years of struggle and 
distress had bound us fast together and 
moulded our tempers to each other,— 
when a knowledge of her worth had re- 
fined my youthful love into friendship, 
before age had deprived it of much of its 
(the 


choice of my youth, and the partner of 


original ardor. I lost her, alas! 
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READING THEREOF. 

my misfortunes,) at a moment when I had 
the prospect of her sharing my better 
days.” 

But if old, 


perhaps prematurely, I must be casting 


I am getting although 


abovt for the subsidia senectuti. Swilt 
wrote to Gay, that these were “two or 
three servants about you and a conven- 
ient house”: justly observing, that, - when 
a man grows hard to please, few people 
and 


adding, sadly enough, “ I should hardly 


care whether he be pleased or no” ; 


prevail to find one visitor, if I were not 
able to hire him with a bottle of wine”: 
and so the sorrowful epistle concludes 
rrief of all: “ My fe- 


¢ 


with the sharpest 


male friends, who could bear with me 
very well a dozen years ago, have now 
It is odd that Montaigne 
should have hit upon the wine 


the 


forsaken me.” 
, 
also as 


among subsidia senectuti ; although 
the sage Michael complains, as you will 
that old 


their wine, or at least the 


remember, men do not relish 
first glass, 


be- 
cause “ the palate is furred with phlegms.” 
But I care little either for the liquor or 


the lackeys, and not much, I fear, at pres- 


ent, for “the female friends.” I have, 
then, nothing left for it but to take vio- 
lently to books; for I doubt not I shall 


find almost any house convenient, and I 


of one at last which I can claim 


disturbed by all the 


am sure 
by a title not to be 
precedents of Cruise, and in which no 
mortal shall have a contingent remain- 
der. 

To books, then, I betake myself;—to 
books, “the immortal children” of “the 
of 


and to mane, 


understanding, courage, and abilities” 
the wise and good, ay 
drivelling, doting books, the bastard prog- 
eny of vanity and ignorance,—books over 
which one dawdles in an amusing dream 
and pleasant spasm of amazement, and 
which teach us wisdom as tipsy Helots 


Mon- 


taigne “never travelled without books, 


taught the Spartan boys sobriety. 


and as I found 


either in peace or war”; 
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them pleasant in happier days, so I find 

them pleasant 

of this omnivorous reading is from habit, 
witad Minerva, 


name of study,— that stiff, steady, 


now. Of course, much 


and, i cannot be dignified 
by the 
persistent, uncompromising application 
of the 


the Pr 
the For 


mind, virtue of which alone 


ty-Seventh 


by 
and 
Euclid— 


n ustered. 


wrum can be crossed, 


Problem of 


| h I entirely disbelieve 


whi 
I own to a prodigious respect, enter- 


tained since my Sophomore vear at the 


ll 
those colle; 





ior ate youth 





whose terribly hard study of Bourdon 


seems to have such a mol- 





lifying effect upon their heads,—but, as 
the tradesmen , that thing is “ not in 
my li I would rather have a bundle 
of bad ‘rses which have been consign- 
ed to pastry-cook. I suppose—for I 
have peen told sO upon hy 0d authority 
—that, if “ equals be taken from equals, 
the re unders are ¢ jt — I do not See 
why s 1 not be, and, as a citizen 
of the United States of America, the ax- 

seems to me to be entitled to respect. 


plece ot 


I 





+1 
with a 


person, 











cha h ind, before commencing his 
‘ ientific achi ' oe 
r S tL scientine achievernents upon 
the wh rd, says: “ Let it be granted 
that ] ae . 
that a ne may be drawn from 
" unt toa other point.” I in- 
i 
1] 
Va A W courst VY all 
ma ot! i ough 1K ww 
1 } } t 
( i) I shor it him uy 
I proof of tl postulate, I 
, } ms 
I hith hug \ D nen t 
) e Fourteenth Proposition of 
. 1 é 
I l’s Da when I am required to 
t l I a magnituce toveth« 
V 0 n magnitude has a given ra 
1 oth magnitude, the excess of 
¢ ¢ } } 
t na itude above a given mag- 
> ] + 
I s ven ratio to the first mag- 
I I f the excess of a macnitude 
Q magnitude has a given ra- 
nagnitucs his the mag 
I 0 t with a given I » to the 
firs i I own toa sieht con 
, ' . 
fusion 1 t ectual faculties, and 
a ye { mpt tor John Buteo and 
> , 
Ptol y Phe here is Butler’s “ Anal- 


Re ading thereof. 


ogy an excellent work it is, I have 


been told,—a charming work to master, 
a bulwark of our faith: but 


11 . as 
quit as, 


in} 


y growing days, it was ¢ xplained to 
befor« 


Di- 


ly and felt 


me, or rather was not explained, 
| 

Doctor of 

vinity, whom I knew to be u 


sood Bishop 


breakfast, by a truculent 








to be great, of course, the 


and I are not upon the best of terms. 





I suppose that for drilling, training, and 
pipe-claying the human mind all these 
things are necessary. I suppose, that 
in our callow days, it is proper that we 
sho il l be birch d and wear tetters upon 

little, bandy, sausage-like legs But 
let me, now that I have come to man’s 


estate, flout my old pedagoguc 


playing truant at my will, dawdl 





bor, walk, skip, or run, go to n 





to the hill- 


a 
cumbd 





In quagimiures, or Lops 
take liberties with the venerable, snul 
the respectable, and keep the company 
ot the disreputable, dismiss the Arch- 
bishe p without reading his homil pass 
1 louo in twen grenade slur s t 
greet a little black-coated, vellow-tac« 
auodecimo spe ik to the I nd 
forsaken, who have been doing dusty pen- 
ance upon cloistered shelves in silent al- 


for a century, with none so poor 
reverence. re id hers om 


little catch which came from lips lor 








wo as s n as © cloud W i Art 
hl cy i i nN some itorg Ue 
unt of his too insignif » make 
lis Va into t Vyoria s thav!l t i 

no es na} yup ( ed t 

fl oO mnecdot tasting some long-in- 
tr L/ ind relishing son en- 
tombed § ; pausing Ove t ~ i- 
phonic prose of Milton, o1 o run, t 

next moment, to the Siler 11 yo 
Tom Brown the younger, and keep- 
ing up a Saturnalia, in which goat-footed 
sylvans mix with the maidens of Diana, 
and the party-colored jester shakes his 


' } 
truncheon in the face oi 


this wild and promiscuous licensé n we 
taste the re nuine joys of true pet a 

I suppose, my dear friend, that, when 
you were younger and foolisher than you 


now are, you were wont, alter the read 
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of some dismal work upon diet and health, 


t take long, constitutional walks. You 
toddled ”—pardon the vulgar word !— 
so many miles out and so many miles in, 
at just such a pace, in just the prescribed 
time, during hours fixed as the Fates ; and 
you wondered, when you came home to 
your Graham bread and cold water, that 
you did not bring an appetite with you. 
You had pe rformed incredible pedestrian 
achievements, and were not hungry, but 
simply weary. It is of small use to try 
to be cood with malice prepense. Nature 
is nothing, if not natural. If I am to read 
to any purpose, I must read with a relish,, 
and browse at will with the bridle off. 
Sometimes I go into a library, the slow 
accretion of a couple of centuries, or per- 
haps the mushroom growth from a rich 
man’s grave, a great collection magical- 
ly convoked by the talisman of gold. At 


thres] 





iold, as I ardently enter, the 
flaming sword of regulation is waving. 
Between me and the inviting shelves are 
fences of woven iron; the bibliographi 


is is at his sentryship; when I 





want a full draught, I must be content 
with driblets; and the impatient messen- 


gers are sworn to bring me only a single 


volume at a time. To read in such a 
hampered and limited way is not to read 
at all: and I go back, after the first fret 
and worry are over, to the little collection 
upon my garret-shelf, to greet again the 
old familiar pages. I leave the main ar- 
my be hind, —*“ the lordly band of mighty 
folios,” “the well-ordered ranks of the 
quartos,” “the light octavos,” and “ hum- 
bler duodecimos,” for 

The last new play, and frittered maga- 
for the sutlers and camp-followers, “ pio- 
neers and all,” of the grand army,—for 
the prizes, dirty, but curious, rescued from 
the street-stall, or unearthed in a Nas- 
sau-Street cellar, —for the books which I 
thumbed and dogs-eared in my youth. 

I have, in my collection, a little Divin- 
ity, consisting mostly of quaint Quaker 


books bequeathed to me by my grand- 


mother,—a little Philosophy, a little Phy s- 
ic, a little Law, a little History, a little 
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Fiction, and a deal of Nondeseript stuff. 
Once, when the res angusta domi had 
become angustissima, a child ot Israel 
was, in my sore estate, summoned to in- 
spect the dear, shabby colony, and to 
make his sordid aureat or argent bid 
therefor. Well do I remember how his 


nose, which he could not, if his worth- 


less life had depended upon it, render 
retroussé, grew sublimely curvilinear in 
its contempt, as his hawk-eyes estimated 
my pitiful family. I will not name the 
sum which he offered, the ghoul, the 
vampire, the anthropophagous jackal, the 
sneaking would-be incendiary of my tit- 
tle Alexandrian, the circumcised Goth! 
He left me, like Churchill’s Scotch lassie, 


, 1 4 ” 
* pleased, Dut hunery ; and I found, as 


Valentine did in Congreve’s “ Love for 
Love,” “a page doubled down in Epicte- 
tus which was a feast for an emperor.” 

I own, my excellent Robert, that a bad 
book is, to my taste, sometimes vastly 
more refreshing than a good one. I do 
not wonder that Crabbe, after he had so 
sadly failed in his medical studies, should 
have anathematized the medical writers 


in this fine passage :— 


. t an I ted 

I te ! 

Ye fret sedacers of my eas ™ 

Who promised knowk ve ¢ 1 not in 


st ma spider round your pages sj ’ 
S t l Ww ier eml t in! 
Buried i ust and los silenc vell 
Most tent ive, a Y 1 

f \ 


I acknowled 


re the vigor of these lines, 
which nobody could have written who 
had not been compelled, in the sunny 
simmer-days, to bray drugs in a mortar. 
Yet who does not like to read a medical 
book ?— to pore over its jargon, to mud- 
dle himself into a hypo, and to imagine 
himself afflicted with the dreadful disease 


with the long Latin name, the mean- 
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does not by any 


1? And did not th 
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sreatest man of your time. People are 
all disposed to admit anything we say o 


but | 


think it 





vou unsafe and indecent 
to put you so high without someth ng in 
quarto.” This was, of course, half fun 
ind half truth As ther ver 
little need of setting the world on fire to 








t 1 . . 
e some chemical theory, so it 





e cherished without kindling a c 














ration, and truth transmitted fi sire 
to son without the construction of edi- 
ficial monsters too big for the knees, too 
abstruse for the brains, and to i 
lor t fetime of humanity I 
a very constant reader of Mr. Robert 
> 
Browni ut I own to many | isant 
vrin over his Sibrandus Schati ven- 
; } ‘ 
SIS ¢ ypped into the creviK or the } n- 
tree, and afterward pitifu re ed 
ind ul d to its snug nich ‘ 
prom 
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what vastness of knov edar what a grand 


gossip concerning all things 

beside, did we anticipate, only to find the 
pr mise broken, anda big impostor with 
the black 


muscle than 


the 


the Sophi or the Sulti 


no more 


fills pipes and sentries the se- 


The 
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big, burly beggars! For a century no- 
body has read them, and therefore every- 
body has admitted them to be great. 
They are bulky paradoxes, and find a 
good reputation in neglect, — as some 
fools pass for philosophers by preserving 
a close mouth and a grave countenance. 
“Safe in themselves, the ponderous works 
remain.”’ 

It was a keen sense of this dispropor- 
tion between size and sense which barbed 
the sharpest arrows of Dr. Swift. No- 
body ever imposed upon him either by 
bigness or by bluster. “The Devil take 
stupidity,” once cried the Dean of St. Pat- 
rick’s, “ that it will not come in to sup- 


> 


ply the want of philosophy ! So in the 


Introduction to “ The Tale of a Tub,” 


he, half in jest and half in earnest, de- 


clares that “ wisdom is like a cheese, 
whereof to a judicious taste the maggots 
are the best.” Vive la bagatelle ! trembled 
upon his lips at the age of threescore; 
and he amused himself with reading the 
most trifling books he could find, and 
writing upon the most trifling subjects. 
Lord Bolingbroke wrote to him to beg 
him “to put on his philosophical specta- 
cles,” and wrote with but small success. 


Pope wrote to him, “ to b 





a pier e of mercy, that he would not la igh 
at his gravity, but permit him to wear 
the beard of a philosopher until he pull- 
ed it off and made a jest of it himself.” 
Old Weymouth, 

Anne’s reign, said to him, in his lordly 
Latin, “ Philosopha verba ignava opera,” 
and Swift frequently repeated the sar- 
casm. One cannot figure him as the 


in the latter part of 





“laughing old man” of Anacreon, for 
there was certainly a dreadful dash of 
vinegar in his composition; but if he did 
not hate hard enough, hit hard enough, 
and weigh men, motives, and books, nice- 
ly enough to satisfy Dr. Johnsen, the 
Bolt-Courtier must have been a very 


leech ot verjuic e. There is a passage in 





one of his letters to Pope, -I cannot just 
now put my hand upon it,—in which he 
suggests, in rather coarse language, the 
subject of “ The Beggar’s Opera” as a 


capital subject for their common friend, 


Gay. And yet one ean barely suppress 


a sigh at all this luxury of levity, when 
he remembers that dreadful “ Ubi seva 
indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit,” 
and reflects upon the hope deferred which 


vented itself in that stinging couplet, 





1 every court the parallel will hold 
} 





id kings, like private folks, are bou 
and sold.’’ 


I remember a hack-writer,—and of such, 
lhe 
| 


I am afraid, is too exclusively my literary 
h 


kingdom, who classified the vices whi 

Swift smote so fearfully in “The Voy- 
age to the Houyhnhnms”; and the curi- 
ous catalogue contained “ avarice, fraud, 
cheating, violence, rapine, extortion, cru- 
elty, oppression, tyranny, rancor, envy, 
malice, detraction, hatred, revenge, mur- 
der, bribery, corruption, punping, lying, 
perjury, subornation, treachery, ingrati- 
tude, gaming, flattery, drunkenness, vlut- 
tony, luxury, vanity, effeminacy, coward- 


ice, pride, impudence, hypocrisy, infideli- 


i 
ty, blasphemy, idolatry, and innumerable 
other vices, many of them the notorious 
characteristics of the bulk of humankind.” 
Delightful catalocue ! How odd, indeed, 
that a man with such work to do should 
not have sported with Amaryllis, or played 
with the tangles of Newra’s hair,—should 
not have worn well-anointed love-locks 
and snowy linen,—should, on the other 
hand, have bared his brawny arm, and 


} 


sent the hissing flail down swi 


ftly upon 
the waled and blistered back of Sham! 


How much better would it have been, if 
he had written a history, in twelve ele- 
phantine volumes, of the rise, culmina- 
tion, and decay of the Empire of Bara- 
taria, which we would have gone t pris- 
on, the rack, and the drop, with rapture 


rather than read 
How low seems Fielding, with his pot- 
house heroes, Tom Jones, Squire West- 
ern, and Jonathan Wild, when we con- 
] } 


trast them with the elegant, clear 





ly-pol- 
ished, and extremely proper Sir Charles 
Grandison! What a coarse drab is Molly 
Seagrim, when juxtaposited with the prin- 
cess of all prudes, the indomitably virtuous 


Pamela! How childish was it of Cowper 


to sing of sofas, poultry, rabbits, orchards, 
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meadows, and barnyards! How much er than miss the satisfaction of roasting 


more nobly employed was John Dryden Queen Pintiquiniestra and the pastorals 


in manufacturing a brand-new, truc ulk nt, ot Darinel the Sl epherd nad his lamned 


loud-voiced, massively-calved, ensiferous unintelligible speculation I would burn 
Alexander! Who but an addle-headed my own father along with them, if I found 
sot would have wandered up and down him playing at knight-errantry.’ So in- 


the lanes, like Morland, chalking out pigs to the yard went “ Olivant e Laura, 

















and milkmaids, when he might have been the nonsensical old blockhead,” “ rough 
painting, like Barry, pictures, by the acre, anc r ia,” “ no- 
of gods and goddesses enacting incompre- ble y n “de- 
hensible egories! Let us be respect- serv Bernardo del 
able, O 1 Bobus, and wear good coats Carpio, an ncesvalles, and Palmerin 
and t best hats to be had for money or ce scene it is! 
upon credit; let us carefully conceal our The fussy barber, tired of reading titles 
connection with “ The Gotham Revolver,” and proceeding to burn by iolesale, 
although the honest people who print it passing down books in s to the 
do give our beer and mutton; let us eager housekeeper, more r to burn 
write great histories whi h nobody will them than ever she had | { veave 
read, e1 gage in tractations to which no- the finest lac . And how « I a is the 
body w sten, build twelve-storied epics hit of the curate! “ Certainly, these can- 
which nobody will publish, and invent not be books of knight-errant they ar 
G lia 1 ysophies which nobody can too small: you'll find they are only po- 
untie. Sure t is quite time for Minerva ets,” the s ipplic ition of the niece that 
to i i | house-cle ning to put the s y S ild not lest her 
( i wk, and to live cleanly. uncle, w n < l of his | ‘ ntry, 
R | washed, and Stern s 1 read tl ( shephe 

sa i into gravity De Foe shall be ind wander through fo S 

m is asa wt Mandeville na 1 wi Is mo vded, 
st and we will kindle the turn pot wi h is s lt LISC ASE 
i i eaves of this dry and abs tely ul . So went 

















Dp i s of Ca ly sav bpon ma the hol tS with 
may gigel us he tl Iberian S) herd N mphs 

t 3 shall | put upon a of Henares r f the cu- 
d il allowar of Guic- who , te \ ( wrders 
‘ 1, and of the poems of ill the rest to be burned rra- 
— —— for water ( fitly rounds the chap ind sends 

B it, alas! Brother Bobus, where to us In g od-humor from the t la 

be ir pur ition, and to end while the poor knight is in bedcham- 
it ? Ve may, like the curate in “Don _ ber, all unconscious of tl rification in 
Quixote,” 1 prieve Amadis de Gaul, but progress, which, if he had known it, mad 
sh fore, make plandian, as he was, would have made his madness 
iwful-begotten son,” a foundation — starker still, thrashine it with his 

for the funeral-pile we are to set a-blaz- sword, back-stroke and fore-stroke, and, 
ing presen ly ? To be sure, there is as Motteux translates it, “1 cing a hea- 
sense in the observation of the good and yy s all droll « h; espe- 
holy priest upon that memorable occa- cially when we find that the housekeeper 


sion. “ This,” said the barber, “ ig Ama- made such clean work of it 1 the eve- 

f Greece ; and it is my opinion that ning, in spite of the good curate’s reser- 
all those upon this side are of the same vations, and burnt all the books, not only 
family.” “Then pitch them all into the — those in the yard, but all those that were 


yard,” responded the priest; “for, rath- in the house; but I should think twice 
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I let the 


into any library with which I am ac- 


before Freston necromancer 


quainted. 
Let us be gentle with the denizens of 
Fame’s proud temple, no matter how they 
came there. You remember, I suppose, 

Swift’s couplet,— 
“Fame has but 
bla 


The worst 


k one; 
they can 


back one.” 


“T have nothing?’ wrote Pope to his friend 
Cromwell, “ to say to you in this letter ; 
but I was resolved to write to tell you so. 
Why should not I content myself with 


so many great examples of deep divines, 


profound casuists, grave philosophers, who 





have written, not letters only, but w 


voluminous treatises about 


Why should a fellow like me, 


be ashamed 


tomes and 
nothing ? 

who all his life does nothing, 
to write nothing, and that, too, to one 


do but 


And so, with “ ex nihilo nil fit, 


who has nothing to read it ? 
ingly ends his letter. 


And it, I 


quote a passage, somewhat germane, from 


now, while I am at must 


the very next letter, which Pope wrote 


to the same friend : —“ You talk of fame 


and glory, and of the men of an- 


great 


tiquity. Pray, tell me, what are ail your 


great dead men, but so many living let- 
ters? What a vast reward is here for 
all the ink wasted by writers and all the 


There 
old time one Severus, a Roman Emper- 
or. I 


by any 


blood spilt by princes! was in 


dare say you never called him 


other nam il life ; and 
’ his 
Septimius, Severus, Pius, Pertinax, Au- 
gustus, Parthicus, Adiabenicus, Arabicus, 


and what not? What a l 


i your 


yet in days he was styled Lucius, 





Maximus, 


digious waste of letters has time mac 
What a number have here dropped off, 
and left the poor surviving seven unat- 
tended ! For 

all I have to take care of; and I'll be 
judged by you, if any man could live in 


Well, for the future, I'll 


my own part, four are 


less com pass. 


drown all high thoughts in the Lethe of 


cowslip-wine ; as for fame, renown, repu- 


tation, take ’em, critics! If ever I seek 
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[July, 
for immortality here, may I be damn’d, 
for there’s not much danger in a poet’s 
being damn’d,— 

‘ Damnation follows death in other men, 

Poet lives and 


But damn’d 


your 





And so they do, even 
blessed day. B it, 


is not this sublime sneerin 


present, 
de ar old 
¢? and 


of truth 


othe rwise 
friend, 
is there not an honest ray or two 
mingled here and there in the colder cor- 
uscations of this wit? Of the sing erity 
of this repudiation and renunciation so 
in the Pope circle I 
nothing to say ; but in certain moods of 
} 


fashionable have 


and 


1@ mind it is vastly entertaining, 


cures one’s melancholy as Cautery cures 


certain physical afflictions. It may be 
amusing for you also to notice that Don 


(Quixote’s niece and Pope were of the 


same mind. She called poetry “a cate h- 


ing 


and incurable disease,” and Pope’s 
unfortunate Poet “ lives and writes agen.” 

And, after all, Bobus, why should we 
not be tender with all the gentlemen who 


crowd the catalogus s and slumber upon 


the shelves? It may be all very well for 


you or me, whi se le ore nd should be 
“ Prandeo, poto, cano, ludo, lego, cozno, 
quiesco,” 


to laugh at them; but who shall say that 


they did not do their best, and, if they 
were stupid, pavonian, arrogant, self-suf- 


} 


ficient, and top-heavy, that they were 
honestly so? 
of Flaccus 


than brass.” It 


I always liked that boast 
‘monument harder 
is a ¢ heerful si rht 


ibout his 


to see 


a poor devil of an author in his garret, 
snapping his fingers at the critics. “ No 
be coar,” wrote Pope , “is so poor but he 

} a cur, and no author so beggar- 


can Keep 


ly but he can kee pa ¢ ritic.” And, after 
all, abuse is pleasanter than contemptu- 
I do hone stly be- 


not tor 


ous and silent neglect. 


lieve, that, if it were a little too 


much false modesty, every author, and es- 


pecially the poets, would boldly and pub- 
licly anticipate posthumous fame. Do you 
think that Sir Thomas Urquhart, when 
he wrote his “ EKSKYBAAAYPON, or, 


The Dis overy of a most Precious Jew- 


el,” ete., fane ied that the world would 


willingly let his reverberating words faint 
into whispers, and, at last, into utter si- 


lence ?—his *“* metonymical, ironical, met- 
ind synecdochal instruments 


of elocution, in all their several kinds, 





artificially aff d, according to the na- 
ture of the subject, with emphatical ex- 
pressions in things of great concernment, 
with itachrestical in matters of meaner 
moment tended on each side respec- 
tive! with an ¢ lect and exegctic 

wlifica 1, with hyperb« ul, either ep- 
ital il y ] po yristic lly is the pur- 
pose req ired to be elated or extenuated, 
tl ( fying metaphors, and accom- 
pani l with i} strophes ; ind, lastly, with 
alle co s of all sorts, whether apologal, 
affabula par ibolary enigmatic, or 


ve thoucht 


lie 7 
ue : 


could « 
rtie did not, 
would feel 
} 


} 
ied to any 
] 


lly and 


RIDGLY 
> J 

cree of the 

reserving 


every 


This may 





all it was a 





od s ly e, worthy of a gentleman 
who 1 not say “ the sun was setting,” 
] l Ww ) i and did say “our OCCl- 
ad i 1 Pha is e upon their 
turning il to the otl hemisphere 
of th erre ove. (las poor Sir 


Thomas, wh » must needs babble the fool- 
ish hopes v 1 wiser men reticently 
Ké ) ste i in the ( vn bosoms! who 
confessed what every scribbler thinks, and 
so gets laug is intons are Car- 


ried to the round-house for airing their in- 





~ ey in the street, while 

Blowsa la ds romances in her cham- 
, ishing. Modest 

ifter all, do not the k 

- t is hope tor something more 


dollars,—for kindness, af- 


fe n, loving perusal, and fostering shel- 
ter, long after our brains have moulder- 
ed lt ht of our eyes has been 
quer ! ir deft fingers have Lost 

4 ind the pla es that knew 
us L forgotten our muen and §} 
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Very, 


and port forever ? 
can join in Sir Boyle Roche’s | lundering 


very few of us 


sneer at posterity, and with the hope of 





s a dread of utter ob- 
Will it 
standing close by the graves which have 


been prepared for us, 


immortality min 


livion here. not be consoling, 


I to leave the world 
- gare EEX 
some little legacy of wisdom sedulously 


cleaned from the fields of the fading past, 


t 
—some inta sible , but honest wealth, the 





not altogether worthless accumulation of 
an humble, but earnest life,—something 


hten the load of a sad ex- 





which may lig 
perience, illuminate the dark hours which 
have come 


all through all the ages, or at least di- 
lebauching 


ifler, and the macaroni? I 





ingenuous feeling to be very 


far removed from the whe« zy wspirations 
of windy igno! ince, or the spasms for 
fame which afflict with colic the bowels, 
empt and flatulent, of sheer scribblers 


and dunces who take a mean advantage 


invention of printing. Let us be 
tender of the honest gentlemen who, to 
quote Cervantes, “aim at somewhat, but 


nothing.” I cannot smile at 


the hopes of the boy Burn 
“ That he, for poor auld Scotla s sake, 
pome useiu’ pian or beUK ¢ 


And while I 


tion, I must 


am in a humor for 





quota- 








give you this muscular verse 
from Henry More’s “ Platonic S« of 
the Soul ”:— 
“7 r rk « r 
a EE aD 
T have at a nor |} v indering 
sound 
Of ring s that 
Can wa sad Fa 
I —" ‘ "i ” 
Hea ers the 1 
D +} | ac } g + i } er 
With her cx imid rayes s not 
Heaven's power.” 
How we shiver in the icy, cht yn- 
beams of the recluse of Christ’s College! 
How preciously golden seem the links 


brotherl ood 





of our universal 





Fates are waving their ¢ 
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us, and menace us with their sundering! 
I am not sure, my worthy Wagonero, 
that, rather than see my own little cord 
finally cut, I would not consent to be 
laughed at by a dozen generations, in 
the hope that it might happen to me that 
the thirteenth, out of sheer weariness at 
the prolonged lampooning, might grow 
pitiful at my purgatorial experiences, and 
so betake itself to nursing and fondling 
me into repute, furnishing me with half- 
a-dozen of those lynx-eyed commentators 
who would discern innumerable beauties 
and veracities through the calfskin walls 
of my beatified bantling. They might 
find, at last, that I had “ the gold-strung 
harp of Apollo” and played a “ most ex- 
cellent diapason,—celestial music of the 


spheres,”—hearing the harmony 


* As plainly 


s ever Pythagoras did,” 


when “ Venus the treble ran sweet divis- 
ion upon Saturn the bass.” 

Write for posterity ! Pray, whom should 
we write for, in this age which makes its 
own epic upon sounding anvils, and whose 
lyric is yelled from the locomotive run- 
ning a muck through forest and field and 
Write 


poetry now, when noise has become nor- 


beside the waters no longer still ? 


mal, and we are like the Egyptians, who 
never heard the roaring of the fall of Ni- 
lus, because the racket was so familiar to 
The age ** 


simple” and cries with the Host in “ The 


them ! capers in its own fee 
Merry Devil of Edmonton,” “Away with 
punctilios and orthography!” Write poe- 
try now! Thank you, my ancient friend! 
“ My fiddlestick cannot play without ros- 
in.” To be sure, I am, like most min- 
strels, ready for an offer; and should any 
lover of melody propose 

“ Two hundred crowns, and twenty pounds a 

year 
For three good lives,”’ 

I should not be slow in responding, “ Car- 
go! hai Trincalo!” and in presently get- 
ting into the best possible trim and tune. 
But the poet may say now, with the But- 
ler in the old play, “ Mine are precious 
cabinets, and must have precious jewels 


put into them; and I know you to be 


July, 


and 
not men for my market; then vanish!” 
was a kind 


that, 


merchants of stock-fish, dry meat, 

Barrow said that “ poetry 
of ingenious nonsense”: and I think, 
deceived by the glut, the present time is 
But, cour- 
Your 


warbling, if it be of genuine quality, shall 


very much of Barrow’s mind 
age, my music-making masters ! 
echo upon the other side of the hill which 
hides the unborn years. Only be sure, 


the song be pure; and you may “ give 


the fico to your adversaries.” You may 
live in the hearts and upon the lips of 


und should 


the worst come, you may figure in “ The 


men and women yet unborn ; 


Bibliographer’s Manual,” with a star of 


honor against your name, to indicate that 
you are exceedingly scarce and propor- 


tionally valuable; rival collectors, with 
fury in their faces, will run you up to a 
fabulous price at the auction, and you 
will at last be put into free quarters for 
life in some shady alcove upon some lof- 
unlimited rations of dust, 


ty shelf, with 


elide into a vermiculate 


Why should you be 


the men of the stalls ask 


as you dotage. 
faint-hearted, when 


such 


for the productions of 


a breath- 
stretching price 


William Whitehead, Es J+: 


celebrate the birthdays of old George 


who used to 





the Third after this fashion : 
* And shall the British Ivre be 
Nor throu all its g strings, 
With oaten reed and pastoral! flute 
While every vale responsive rings ?” 


Ben Jonson called Inigo Jones Sir Lan- 
Leatherhead, but St. Paul’s still 


and how many flies are there in 


thorn 

stands ; 
the sparkling amber of “ The Dunciad ”! 
Have the critics, poor birdling, torn your 
wings, and mocked at 
I know, as Howell 


sen,” that “the fangs of a bear and the 


your rec ording t 


wrote to “ Father 


tusks of a wild-boar don’t bite worse and 
make deeper gashes than a goose-quill 
sometimes; no, not the badger himself, 
who is said to be so tenacious of his bite 
that he will not give over his hold until 
crack.” 


I know all about it, my minstrel boy! 


he feels his teeth meet and bone 


for have I not, in my day, given and 


taken, and shouldered back again when 


shouldered 4 


finger your eyes any longer! Screw your 


been Pray, do not 


lyre up to concert pitch, and go on with 
Neither 
be the 


ridulous pertormances ! 
bad 


randchildren, or how high 


I know how may 





1y stand when they have 


Mw ‘ 


I t tute and profligate the Muse. 


If you cannot be a poet, be a I etaster : 
you cannot be that, be a poetess, 
as Johnson, in his big dic- 


poet, 


tionary, defines the word. So “gently 


take all that ungently comes,” and ham- 
mer away as sedulously as old Boileau. 
Somebody will, undoubtedly, in the next 
age, relish your rinsings. A poet, you 
know a prophet. Console vourself 
by vaticinating in the bower of your bed- 


is you count the feet upon your 


fingers, your own immortality. If’tis a de- 





tis ac he ip one, to which evena po- 


busin. 
yrd to treat himself. Play with 
and humor your life, till you fall asleep, 


Mean- 


ist be more stupid than I 


and then e care will be over! 


think, if you cannot find somebody to give 
You need 


you like it, 


you your fodder of flattery. 


not blush, for I know that 


and you need not be ashamed of liking it. 
We all d we are all women in that 
rega uch the honestest man to 
confess that I ever heard of was Sir 
Godtrey K er, who said to Pope, when 


he was paint ne his pi ture, “ I can’t do 
I should do, unless you flatter 


flatter me, Mr. Pope! 


ove to be flattered. 


pray, 


You | y I 


You s , my xcellent Robert, that, by 
som ) is which I do not exactly 
compre i, myself, I have introduced a 
wheel witl 1 wheel, a letter within a 
letter, a play within a play, after the 
manner 0 » old dramatists; and I beg 


ou to make a note that the foregoing 
] 


admonitions and most sapient counsels 


are not addressed to you. You are some- 
osopher ; but you are not, 


ven Duck, “something of a 
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philosopher and something of a poet sd 
for I do not believe, O fortunate youth, 
that invoked the ten ladies 


you ever 


minus one in your life; and I shrewdly 
suspect, that, so far from knowing the 
difference between a male and a female 
rhyme, you are unfamiliar with the close 
family connection between “trees” and 


” breeze,” or be tween “* love and “dove - 
My episodical remarks are for the bene- 
fit of young Dolce Pianissimo, who has 


taken, I am sorry to say, to gin, shirt-col- 








lars prodigious, and the minor magazines, 
and whose friends are standing aghast 
and despairing at his lunacy. But, after 
all, ’tis my best irony quite thrown away ; 
for the foolish boy will believe me quite 
in earnest, and will still be making love 
to that jade, Mistress Fame, although he 
knows well enough how many she has 
jilted. But as he grows in stature, he 
may grow in sense. If you see him very 
savagely cut up in “ The Revolver,” you 
will rec 


ognize the kindly hands which 


] 


held the bistoury, scalpel, and tenaculum, 


and the gentleman who wept while he 
wounded. 

But I have long enough, I fear too 
long, tormented you with my drivel. It 
must be your consolation, that, in spirit, 
been with me to-night, as I 


you have 


have thought of the old days, pausing 


for a moment over these mute but elo- 





quent companions, to dream or to 
and then once more turning the old fa- 
miliar pages as I try to forget, for just a 


little while, that dear familiar face. If 
has tinctured 
I have been 


just in my estimate of the world’s honors 


something of indifference 
these hurried lines, if un- 
and the rewards of the Muses, you will 
forgive me, if you will remember how 
Burke reduced the 
emoluments to 
than that of a peck of wheat. My fire 
My candle is fli kering in 
There is light in the 


Good-morning, Don Bob !— 


the great value of 


earthly honors and less 


is gone out. 
the socket. 
East. 


good-morning | 


cold, 





oray 
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AFTER THE BALL. 


Tuey sat and combed their beautiful hair, 
Their long, bright tresses, one by one, 
, 


As they laughed and talked in the chamber there, 


After the revel was done. 


Idly they talked of waltz and quadrille, 
Idly they laughed, like other girls, 


Who over the fire, when all is still, 


Comb out their braids and cw 


. ‘ ; 
Robe of satin and Bruss« ls ice, 

Ir . sh} 

Knots of flowers and ribbons, too, 
Scattered about in every place, 


For the revel is through. 


And Maud and Madge in robes of whit 
The pre ttiest night-cowns under the sun 
Stockingless, slipperless, sit in the night, 


or th . 1; ] 
For the revel is done, 


Sit and comb their beautiful hair, 
Those wonderful waves of brown and gold, 
Till the fire is out in the chamber there, 
And the little bare feet are cold. 


Then out of the gathering winter chill, 
All out of the bitter St. Agnes weather, 
While the fire is out and the house is still, 
Maud and Madge together,— 
Maud and Madge in robes of white, 


The pre ttiest nieht-gowns under the sun, 





Curtained away from the chi iy ni rit, 


After the revel is done,— 


Float along in a splendid dream, 
To a golden gittern’s tinkling tune, 
While a thousand lustres shimmering stream, 


In a palace’s grand saloon. 


Flashing of jewels, and flutter of laces, 
Tropical odors sweeter than musk, 
Men and women with beautiful faces 
And eyes of tropical dusk,— 


And one face shining out like a star, 


One face haunting the dreams of each, 


the 


in 





nd Man. ae 


And one voice, sweeter than others are, 


Breaking into silvery speech,— 


Te lling, tl roug 


An old, old story 


As down the royal 


h lips of bearded bloom, 
over again, 


bannered room, 


To the golde n 


ern’s strain, 














i pang of j« mus fi 
} r, ere the bitter St. Aone veather 
Shall whiten another vear 
Robed for the } l. ay y 1 for the ton 
B led r, and gold jones 
Whe , of vou left { ne tilaw 
Of the bearded lips to press,— 
Only one for the bridal pearls 
The rol f satin and Brussels lac 
Only « ush through S 
At the sieht of a lover's fa 
Oh, beautiful Madge, in your bridal white, 
lor you the revel has just : 
But for her w sleep \ s to-night 
The el of Life is d ! 
But robed and crowned with ir saint Se 
: , 
(Queer } ve and | of 1@ SUT 
0 ful Maud ever miss 
, , 
Phe Isses al e! ith won 


ROCK, TREE, AND MAN. 


mal kingdoms, as 





te r il. were floating 
l, through space. Human beings, like the 


genius that was condensed from v por at 





the rubbing of Aladdin’s lamp, were dif- 


creation,—that the elabo- fused in vases, waiting the touch of the 


of the vegetable and ani- Great Magician’s wand to bring them 





80 Rock, Tree 


into form and infuse them with life. In 
all the distinct creations of God, from the 
time when the waters first subsided and 
the dry land appeared, in everything 
organized and inorganized, earth, air, 
sea, and their inhabitants, there is no 
element which was not in existence when 
the earth was without form and void. 
Philosophers tell us that three hundred 
and fifty millions of years elapsed after 
the globe began to solidify, before it was 
fitted for the lowest plants. And more 
than one million years more were neces- 
sary, after the first plants began to grow 
upon its young surface, to bring it for- 
ward to the condition which the Divine 
Father deemed suitable for the recep- 
tion of man If the days of Cain and 
Abel were the infancy of the world,—as 
we have sometimes heard,—when will 
it come to maturity ? Its divisions of life 
cannot follow the plan of animated be- 


ings; for, with an embryonic condition 


of an indefinite period, and an infancy 
of three hundred f 


years, more or less, we can hardly expect 





and fifty millions o 





} ; } 
ive begun to enjoy the 


“1) 
that it will really } 


freedom of adult life, before the humar 
race will have attained to its earthly 
limit of perfectibility, or have so over- 
stocked 
make it necessary to remove to some 
larger sphe re. 

It is curious, we say, to think that ev 
erything now on the earth or composing 
its substance. was present, though in far 
different form, at the beginning, — that 


the Al 
] 


part of the universe all the materials 





nighty cvathere: tovethe r in this 


out of which to create all the forms of 





things which it was his } sure to evolve 
I 
here through all time,—that in that n 


not only the 


ulous mass were revolving, 
gases which were at last to combine in 
various manners and proportions to form 
the rocky crust and the watery invest- 
ment of the earth, but that in that dense 
and noisome cloud floated also the ele- 
ments of all the beautiful objects that 
furnish the daily enchantments of life. 


Flowers and trees, birds and fishes, lo- 


custs and mastodons, all things, from the 
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tiniest animalcule to man, were there, 
unmodelled, not even in embryo,—their 
separate existen¢ es then only in the mind 
of God. There, Christian and Saracen, 
Jew and Gentile, Caucasian and Negro, 


Hindoo and Pariah, all the now hetero- 





geneous natures which are as oil and 
water, were blended in one common va- 
por 


Finally the condensat 





eous elements began, and the aériform 





masses became liquid, and the waters, 


hev were, when 


what mineral waters 
they were saturated with granite and 
marble, diamonds, rubies, arsenic, and 


iron !—thus deposited by the vapor, left 














a gas above them light enough to bear 
some faint resemblance to our air. Still 
this atmosphere was surcharged with va- 
pors which no lungs « dit itt h- 
er of man or reptile ; a ther ste 
be taken to clear it of vi 
properties Then did the Almighty will 
introduce, one after a he e gern if 
plants first of t ‘ lars. tl 
ferns, which seek ‘ ] 1 th - 
che! v h oO Vin dan i 1 e- 
ce s =ses 1 I s 
ost on ai id 

eve ! wh led 3 it s 
] I ) 
Ye \ ind ace lid 
h le p Ss wt their nourishment 
ft the murky v s th 
ear ar alter lasinonil those ines 
into a living tiss of s . 1 leaves 
year after year did lay the 
remains upon the ro lating by 
slow steps a soil which \ | in time be 
capable of giving hol ang 1 to migh- 
t P ints. J trees ¢ I ind gigan 
tic they must have ( i ¢ ry spe- 
cies of tree, shrul and h b now upon 
the earth, and of all animals that w ilk, 
fly, or swim, was introduced before the 
creation of man. 

It was as if the elements were too yTOSs 
for t constitution of m when they 





were first collected from the nebulous 


mass,—as if they needed to go through 


the intermediate forms of plants and an- 


imals, passing in succession from one to 
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e they could be permitted and in form and function the last animal 
he bodies of those bei gs is a prec ise copy of the first of his race. 
in God’s likeness. But, If we attempt to trace a particle of 
the elements were unalter- matter, we shall find its wanderings end- 
y transmigrations. It was less. Annihilation is a term which is not 
, 1 God which caused every icable to material things. Matter is 
x forth and gave birth toev- never destroyed: it rarely rests. Oxy- 
g. Every seed and every — gen, for instance, the most important con- 
st fi 1 ‘by m. No _ stituent of our atmosphere, is the combin- 
* man’s will, s as that ing element of all things, the medium of 
P ym was believed to have communication between the kingdoms of 
vork of his chisel, nor any Nature, the agent of the nterchanges that 
ent of elect ity, | ssed g place un iu all 
ited weeks through the pur- ren keeps life in 
stimulated by the ent - hh ev- 
( Ss, Can trans 1 the w erv inhalatior it is absorbed | vers 
Y veIng, 0 wh e human t ( mpl yed 1 vert t of the 
steps en if the firs ut fruit ; many minerals are incapa of the 
form i | ‘ When various uses of s t x has 
eared vas the h ] atta land 1 | with then It gives 
ned the seed Vi i 3 ! ul soda, tl i int 
inimal Came t ( } yn uit i i y nts l 
e same Fe » +t — ; : - % 
is W ! V i . 1 
ul earth was L leave ul - 
gen with tl s It ent ull 
| ’ La I and N - ins al ha he ! han 
iv s, 9 1 ils a ‘ 
itif- when é ) 3 
| n , sitiniail lich 
ef g ts ll | W ren 
al stru When pounces ul 0 } sletes 
S so a substances es) i 2 n 
s 1 I s Ul I m Oox\ n int omt i nm ] ( s of 
it rt ey Mak meat, hern lly sea l | tl 
vane and In the ur first ¢ illy expelled, und » no 
Almight hey are so many change so long as the air does no t ac- 
at nnowaplant of cess to them If the minutes ening 
lition, now a magnif 1 re un, tl oxveen of tl . here 
and now a ma And combines with the « nts the can, 
h organized being be- nd r refact llows 
ffsp ng the power to Rust the en ed from the 
keness so that each suc- knife, is only another na for oxyda- 
generation is a repetition of its tion: keep the knife bright, and no oxy- 
r. The re is no char ve in ven dares t uch it : but the slichtest 
animals from the first; the blemish is made a loophole for the en- 
terials in the same proportions rance of the ever-watchful enemy, whe 
selected by the earliest trees never again leaves it until its destruction 
composition are chosen now; is complete. 
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All the elements have a great love 
of society ; they cannot live alone ; they 
have their likes and their dislikes; they 
contract alliances which endure for a 
time, but are dissolved in favor of strong- 
er attractions. 

We have mentioned the names of sev- 
eral natural elements. Let us see what 
they are, and what they have to do with 
man and the kingdoms of Nature. Be- 
ginning with man, let us see what be- 


comes of him in course of time, what 


physical metamorphoses he undergoes, to 

what vile but excellent uses he is put. 
That which forms the bone and muscle 

of a man this year may be upon his own 


table in the s| ipe ot potatoes or pe mu he s 


one summer later. When Ilamlet talked 





xander into the 
bung of a beer-barrel, he spoke the sim- 
ple truth In that great pl vv, Sh ikspeare 


appears to have had the transformations 








of material things much in his mind; for 
we find him allu oe, in several passages, 
to the reciprocity which subsists between 
the elements of animate and inanimate 
things, and between the different mem- 
bers of the same kingdom; is when, in 


conversation with the king about the dead 
Polo he makes Hamlet s ,*A man 


may fish with the worm that hath eat of a 





king, and eat the fish that hath fed of the 


worm”; or where, over the grave of 
Ophel 1. he traces the two ancient he- 
roes back to their mother earth, in words 
some of wl | ve have puot | 

The ancient myt! wry, which shadow- 
ed forth some truth im all its fables, turn- 
ed these facts of Nature to its purpose. 
The gods of Greece, when they saw fit 


to remove a human being from life, some- 


times reproduced him in ier form of 





t wes of 


beauty, without any intermediate s 
decay. Apolio seemed to have a partic- 
ular fancy for planting the boys and girls 
whom he had loved where he might en- 


joy their fragrant society. Thus, a boy 
named Cyparti , who had the mistor- 








tune to kill a favorite deer, was so un- 
willing to be consoled, that he besought 
Apollo to make his mourning perpet- 


ual; and the kind god changed him 
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into a cypress, which is still a funereal 


tree. The modest virgin Daphne, who 
succeeded in escaping the violence of his 
passion, was transformed into a laurel 
which is ever green and pure. And the 


sweet youth Hyaci: 





thus. beloved of Apol- 


lo, being accide a quoit 





which the god of day is throwing, that 


divinity, in his grief, caused those sweet 











flowers which bear his name to spring 
from his blood, where it fell upon the 
sround It is only in the annihilation 
of the intervals of time between different 


forms of existence that these old meta- 


mm ‘phoses which O tes re fabu- 

lou 1 my} 

ny a few steps, t vhich shall 

have diversions er h to forbid weari- 

ness e will end t y them 

that these apparent fables very near 
] ! 








ns ents 
uir which re] m the lungs 

ut every br h has e proportion 
ot ca rN 1 nan shut up 
! in all ol ind he will 
have changed nea e oxygen in it 
into this carboni 1, and rendered it 
unfit for animal life LD) vs, cats. and 
birds would die in it But, poisonous 
s s ft man I mais, if $ 
and every day ] iicht,— at 
that time they | 

This effet 

{ | ) 

‘ pl mts d 

| ey take 1 I 1 

pro it to \ 

time render it | ‘ 

other ingredi ‘ 

Carbonie a | | I I 

with th blood t cs 

| ule it: but not so n it enters the 
stomach in small quantities. One inspi- 
ration of it is enough to make us dizzy,— 
as whe n we enter an Old Wé ll or stoop 
over a charcoal fire: but a dr vught of 
water fully charged with it is exhilarating 
al 1 ing is \ know by rept it- 
ed experiences at marble fountains that 
meet us On sO many city-corners. 
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Ii plants | is ils, they would be pure so that all their gases may 1D bed 
ones, since they can bear such contami- by them alone. Thus, “ th le Sundew 
l t be harmed, nay, since exudes a ¥ secretio n the sur- 
vi g foul food as w ve fa f its leaves, which s ‘ » attract 
em ive results so beau- und retain insects, the ecay of whose 
f \ them our cast-off and bodies seems to contribut » its exist- 
rT t s, and they return us ence.” And the Dio l, ¢ Venus’s 
" flows ind the most Fly-trap « es hern 1as 
ives i fold toa ny in- 
B 1, tl ire two oth- t that ol on er sur 
| s, which every und ( ( f lone 
i nan effet e,thouch = s s that fringes t ey pre 
ipa nsf | ! ses v t his esecay I V the 
| ? nh an inimal 11¢@s s $s ott 




















vs 
\\ { s 1 ore leal n I} plant apy nu - 
3 ’ t] y > Ww D m , 3 Vie- 
f us I e has t P s s 1 have 
lis ring l ’ i l, from 
( t iva "i h insects ed 
ae * » learn why hava } nenindl tise bean 
kk | t too ! y i by i r it meat 
’ f heavier I t I ot ese 
But « isses i ani- ung »a t i 0S 
' ’ +] f ele 3 ferred 
s s T is to are by no means all il in- 
) Oxygen, Hy-  gred f | Lhere are, 
, ch they agreed iso, phosnho . soda. 
ations of she fox, sulpl chlorir nd you 
nated y the de th of eV som te t l uy a 
S make im late n ¢ I ius y t be 
eo off ir nic iim the | ’ ube, 
ne ents iv- how I sil- 
y 3 I é her y vention 
nts of the animal, to dl ) 
3 They were in the W hat mes of th rus and 
they \ now ¢ the rest, when an a ha Oh hey 
A <-tr¢ L ony ot take p new bus $ ) i ire as 
$ Under the f n sable to ‘ e as the 
iumonia, the f ele- r most } ! We 
ves tl oh ti eat a creat ( i i f und 
I ul ind offer ai little salt but tl $ im- 
» the roots and leaves portant to continued t] la 
ly to go on with their bread Chere hard ssue in the 
s as they were in be- body from i pho ) 1 ibi- 
fo s. There are some plants nation with e, is abs » that th 
t left to the chances composition of lucifer-ma s by no 
. ishment from the means the most impo his ele- 
‘ 1 that the air and ment. The luminous ! e which 
t are contrived so as some putrefying substa arth 
inimals and hold them present at night, is due to th 





idergo decomposition, combustion of phospho us which 
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place as this element escapes into the 
air from the decomposing tissues. 

The necessity for the steady supply of 
phosphorus and lime to the body is the 
cause of the popularity of Mapes’s super- 
phosphate of lime as a manure. The 
farmers who buy it, perhaps, do not know 
that their bones and other parts are made 
of it, and that this is the reason they must 
furnish it to their land; for between the 
land and the farmer’s bones are two or 
three other factories that require the same 
material. All the farmer knows is, that 
his grass and his corn grow better for 
the superphosphate But what he has 
not thought of we will tell you, — that 
man finds his phosphate of lime in the 
milk and meat of the cow, and she finds 
her supply in the grass and corn, which 
look to the farmer to see that their stock 
of this useful mineral compound does not 
fall short. Thus in milk and meat and 
corn, which constitute so large a part of 
our diet, we have always our phosphate 
of lime. There are many other sources 
whence we can derive it, but these will 
do for the present. And thus, when an 
animal dies and has no further use for 
his phosphate of lime, it is washed into 
the soil around, after decomposition of 
the body has set it free, and goes to m ike 
new grass and corn. Bone-earth (pound- 
ed bones) is a common top-dressing for 
erass-lands. 

A small proportion of sulphur is found 
in flesh and blood We prove its pres- 
ence in the ecg by common experi nce. 
An e 


ly than from flesh—discovers its presence 


ge—from which it escapes more easi- 
by blackening silver, as every housekeep- 
er knows, whose sovial position is too high 
for bone ege spoons or too low for gold 
ones. This passion which sulphur enter- 
tains for silver is very strong, as every 
one knows who has ever been under that 
wholesome discipline which had its week- 
ly recurrence at the delightful institution 
of Dotheboy’s Hall; and what Anglo-Sax- 
on ever grew up, innocent of that delec- 
table vernal medicine to which we refer ? 
Has he not found all the silver change 


in his pocket grow black, suggesting very 


unpleasant suspicions of boeus coin? The 
sulphur, being more than is wanted in 
the economy of the system, has made its 


escape through every re in his skin, 





and, of course, fraternizes with the silver 
on its way. But it was of the sulphur 
which is natural to the body and always 
found there that we wer speaking. 
When the animal dies, and the vital 
forces give way to chemical affinities, 
| the rest take 
finds 


itself oc upation im new fields of duty. 


when the phosphorus 





‘ture, 





their « ‘pal 


Chlorine and sodiu wo me of the 
elements of animal structures. produce, 
in combination, common salt without 
which our food would be so insipid, that 
we have the best evidence of its being a 
necessary article of diet. The body has 
many uses for salt It is found in the 


tears, as we are informed by poets, who 


talk of “briny drops” | “saut, saut 
tears” thor oh why there, unless to keep 
the lachrymal fluid om §} ne, in those 
persons who bottle up 1 tears for a 
long time, we cannot vine. 

Perhaps we had better take the rest 
into consideration t ere her, the magne- 
sia and iron, and whatev« r elements 
are found in the body. I} vh me of 
them are there in 1 te quantities, the 
structure cannot hout them,— 
and for the ons i su t sup- 
ply our food must provid 

To see what I nes | these ma- 


terials after we hav done with them, we 


must extend our ing es among the arti- 
cles of ordinary 1et I as talr from 
what sources we derive the several ele- 
nents. 

It has been sometime elieved that 
none but animal food tains all the el- 
ements required for the support of life. 
Thanks to Liebig, we have discovered 





that vegetable substances also, fruits, 
grains, and roots, contain them all, and, 
in most cases, in very nearly the same 
proportions as they are found in animals. 
We are not lecturing on dietetics; there- 
fore we will not pause to explain why, 
although either bread or meat alone con- 


tains the various materials for flesh and 
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bone, it is better to combine them than mouse dies and decays. and its elements 
to endk r to subsist on one only are appropriated by the roots around its 
Whither, then, go these elements when grave; and we can easily imaci the 
man has cd with them ? unswe1 next genet of min . the childene 
is,— All Nature wants them. y plant rrand eT ee ee 
is ready to drink them up, as soon as feasting off the tender 1 ' h 
they have take forms which bring them was made out of the rema of t 
within it vel As gases, they are in-_ ent. The soil of our gardens a +} 
haled by the leaves, or, dissolved in water, re abov t are fi | 
they a ( p by the roots eans, ( n. pnotat i 
pla ts h the same appetites bages ven of peaches of the { at #] 
| t can make an amicable di- vor, and erapes whose aro f = 
vision of é Grasses and grains _ porting 
Wal a g rtion otf ph sphate ot Plants, as well as a ] elr 
me, W nvert into husks. Peas _ pe iliar taste Cut off t of 
and b l i se for nitrogen, and phosphat { lime fro 1 { ort 


ers tu elery ippre ite a th I t co ‘ i i ¥ corn 
1 } 1 , 
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} +} } 1 r 
an i heir xml In Or- ta sa , r \ , 
+} eT — y * t . ‘ { - 
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1} . 
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{ +. - ! in its f ‘ 
tate t combinations. Ar- and e for fiv ) x 3 
tif ten , } ) i state ( , t t 
power v- s to grow no! sim] it 
i pl sop st has ex! t oom ott for 
el | | ilchemists. We ts 1 hment { 1 tl ) nd 
( o I on, and nitrogen we have cut it down, not oal 
ente ition of each of th will ox inate in the same s nes, 
inim it we can no more which having other necessi tak- 
iinitat t ra element than we can ing somewhat different Ml, I ip- 
form a it we cannot do the ply in the ground, untou their 
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. . . +] +] h ¢ | 

e essary that earth so much talked of by ager ilturis Be- 
should vith vegetation before the sulmect was so well é ood, 





animals could introduced. A field- 
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a year or two, when the crops began to 
grow small, that it might recover trom 


the air the elements it had lost. We now 


adopt the principle of rotation, and plant 
beans this year where last year we put 
corn. 

It is not merely that plants deprive 
themselves of their future support by ex- 


hausting the neighboring earth of the 


elements they require. Some of them 


put into the ground substances which are 
| 


poisono is to themselves or other l lants. 
hus, be ins and pe is pour out from their 
roots a very notable amount of a certain 
gum which is not at all suited to their 
own nourishment,— so that, if we plant 
beans in the same spot several successive 
seasons, they thrive very poorly. B 
this cum appears to be exactly th food 
for corn . therefore, we raise crops of 
beans and corn alternately, thev < 





Li big vives the results of a 
series of experiments illustrating the re- 
cipro il actions of different species of 
plants. Various seeds were sprouted in 
water. in order to observe the n iture of 
the excretions from their roots. It was 
found “that the water in which plants 
of the family of the Lequminose (beans 
and peas) Trew a quire d a brown color, 


from the sul e which exuded from 





their root s of the same spe ies, 


placed In water impregnated with these 





excrements, were impeded in their growth, 





and faded prematurely ; whilst, on the 
contrary, corn-plar rew vigorously in 
it, and the color of the water diminished 
sensibly, so that it appeared as if a cer- 
tain quantity of the excrements of the 
Lequminosee had re lly been absorbed by 
the corn-pl ints.” The oak, which is the 
great laboratory of tannin, not only lays 
up stores of it in its bark and leaves, but 
its roots discharge into the ground enough 
of it to tan the rootlets of all plants that 
venture to put down their suction-hose 
into the same region, and their spongioles 


are so effectua ly closed by this process, 


that they can no longer perform their 
office, and the plant that bears them dies. 
Plants whose roots ramify among the roots 


of poppies become unwilling opium-eat- 
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ers, from the exudation of this narcotic 

yrinciple into the ground, and are stunt- 
| 

ed, like the children of Gin Lane. 


The Aquarium furnishes a very inter- 


esting example of the mutual dependence 


of the three natural kingdoms. Here, in 
a box holding a few gallons of water and 
a little atmospheric air, is a miniature 
world, secluded, and supplying its own 


wants. Its success depends on the num- 
. 


ber and character of the animals and 


plants being so adapted is to secure just 
the requisite amount of active growth to 
each to sustain the life of the other: that 
the 7 ints should be uff ient to support, 

he superfluities of their growth, the 
vegetarians among the animated tribes 
that surround them; and that all the 
animal tribes of the aquarium, wheth- 
er subsisting upon the vegetables or on 
their smalle r und iker fe low-creatures, 
should restore to the water in excrements 
the mint ral substances which will enable 
the plants to mak ul tl laily loss oc- 
( f the sea- 
re an 
au ( tly 





ed, has all the req 





isites for perpe- 
tuity ; or rather, the only obstacle to its 


limited continuance is, that it is a mor- 





that controls 





tal, and not a Divine hand, 
its light and heat 

In the examination of the materials 
appropriated by plants from the soil, we 


} 


find that mineral substances are some- 


times taken up in solution in larger 





amount than the o h of the plant and 
the maturation of its fruit require, and 
the excess is deposited again in erystal- 
line form in the substance of the plant. 
If we eut across a stalk of the garden 
rh ibarb, we can see, with the aid of a 
mit roscope, the fine needle-shaped crys- 
tals of oxalate of potash lying among the 
fibres of the plant,—a provision for an 
extra supply of the oxalic acid which is 
the source of the intense sourness of this 
When the sap of the sugar- 
m ple is boiled down to the consistence 
of syrup and allowed to stand, it some- 
times deposits a considerable amount of 


sand ; indeed, this is probably always pres- 
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ie combination of these ele- 
ments, they exist in Nature as so many 
distinct substances. Their approach to 
identity is further 


confirmed by the fact, 


that starch can | 


e made into gum, and 


P } 
either of them in sugar, in the labora- 
tory. The transformation of starch and 
cum into gar is also constantly going 


on in the ripe ning of fruits. When coun- 





try nes make currant-jellies and cur- 
- e, they know very well, that, if 
they a he berries to get de d-ripe 


their ] lly will not be so firm as when 











they seize an early opportunity and g 
er them when first fully red. They may 
also ha ved that lly made late, 
besides being less firm, is much more 
likely to cand) At first, the currants 
contam hardly any sugar, but more gum 
and vegetable jelly (glue); when dead- 
ripe, the ha tweive times as much su- 
i t tirs i i the gum id rile I 
much din ed. Tl mmy and gluey 
ma lais have en tra med into s 
va ve e f vives us evide 
of the s mant I of sugar that 
as g ‘ stin is of t 
suns s i tie eatest source ¢ 
suga | ‘ wess is the ume 
A I I h I M Bk rnara has 
within the last twe e vears, discovered 
that th liv of animais ts constantly 
mak y sugar ¢ f all kinds of food 
while PS al ill the time undo hi 
the work of the | r and turning it back 
into its ches elements. And althoug] 
in the | f the liver, it ts dise« 
ered it no ali t s tance 1s q 
i 
deficiet s ess, vet ‘ S « 
whe starch and gum yield a far ea 
amount of it than ial s stances 
We have ited that starch and gum 
ean | tu ( I sugar Dy art 1 is 
no chemist has vet succeeded in imitating 
an animal substance, the change of these 


three into fat takes place only in the body. 


There are proofs enough within general 





observation, that one object of this por- 
tion of our diet is the supply of fat Phe 
Esquimaux fattens on his diet of blubber 
and train-oil ; slaves on the sugar- 





ions crow fat in the boiling-sea- 





plant 


and Man. (July, 


son, when they live hear 











Chinese grow fat on an exclusively rice 
diet,—and rice is chi : h. But one 
of the most interesting observations of 
the transformation of s igar into a fat is 
that made by Huber upon bees. It 
the discovery, that bees make their w 
out of honey, and not of pollen, as was 
formerly believed. Wh Huber sl 
up some bees in a close hive I l 
them s pplic 1 with pu honey « Ww 
sugar a e, they subs i | 
soon began to 1 tl Wa 
fat, and the ho ‘ en | 
the é partly transf vax in 
his bo 1 / t t I : 
fter his stomach wit! 
hone. thin jlates < V ] on 
t scales of us abde I é l 
through t little op s 3 
a here harden ) vi l 
We ha I 
= i tT I 
SM T ) i ] { i 
] ; 
| iar! a) t - 
V t t « 1 
‘ wed a d W h 
} ( = inst | tain 
Ing lo 1 nto] L the 
m <4 ) | 7 t 
| 
( il Cl = we Mv i 
ve " } D i ‘ Pr te 
P ! ele ts Vv has in con 
mon wW t I I ! 
ilone is i prod- 
t s ( ! i 
purposes. Among ) 3 











vl ot few I ’ 
iumber of ends 1s one ¢ ] most en- 
chanting We en vor to explain by 
chemical laws the red f mate- 
rials which earth and air f ] 2 n 
in which tl can be | by the 
tree L nos mi ¢ os we 
think we have overcome the obstacles te 
a cleat comprehensi m of the « 
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but 
als which are ¢ 
with the clod. 

There need be 


such thoughts: the 


not so with the heritage of materi- 


mtinually interchanging 


nothing humiliating in 
operations of Nature 


are always admirable. But when the 


relics of humanity are deliberately ap- 
propriated to such mechanical or scien- 
tific purposes as we shall relate, befor 


irely | 





they have entire ost their original (we 
ld ] } 

should say itest) form, then most men 

would lo pon the act s in sol 

a desecr With what holv horror 





would the a nt Eevptians regard the 
 s of rae 2 
economical uses to which their embalmed 
bodies wer int priated a few centuries 
ago! In the works of Ambrose Par 


the great surgeon of five French kings in 
the sixteenth century, is a full account 


ol 


the pre ration and administration of 
mumm that is, Iu ptiar 
powdered and made into pills and 
tions. ‘to sucl have falne from 
places or hav: ene otherwise 
The learn | ela 
against tl f it, (which he 
almost universal with the faculty.) as 
quite ineflicacious a d sting 
- . 4 : — 

disgust, | eve arises ] cipally trom 


the fact, that the “mum 


by the apo es must have been de- 
rived “{ the ca ses of the basest 
cheete ot the VINCE so T uslv ad- 
dicted to the ents of their at 

tors, would never suffer the bodyes of 


Ir is w ] l how Nature 7 ! 
for the taki: vy off and ke vit ¥ cle wn of | 
monsters,—c1 res that carry things o1 


ly by force or fraud: your foxes, wolves, 


and bears: vour anacondas. tivers. and 
lions; and your cunnine or ferocious men 
ot prey, of whom they are the types 
Storms may and must now and then rag 


and ravage, volcanoes must have their 


TMOU 


( y/ ip Dartmouth. 


their friends and kindred t 


ed hither for filthy waint 


If such traffic be b 


say of some pric sts of Nix 


renovate their burial-a 


ing the bones of the dead, 


that surrounds them, 


to the manufacturers of 
ment of reverence for 
their fathers incites ther 


ufactt their father | 
pow 

Le is f n away 

t The e t 
l ns V nh W | ive ¢ 
a Ca le Wi rf 


‘ I re 
1Or ny 
ly 

re- 
most 
most 


e whole, 
here and 
crel ous 
into the 
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sunshine, plenty as the fair days of sum rse toa plans 
mer, pass ‘ y over from the 1 iby of thought, with sin- 
life’s mort ipphire of its even- t s of | - 
ing, too 1 be written of ¢ his finances, as 
distinct I There a is i While he was 
quite tr ipl of such in supp l to | rowing rich very rapid- 
existence \ l to sh ly, he re was doing so alx half as 
ior aves I ) " fast as ¢ “Ly ( Ww d 
exce] ! hence not ste that was ‘ But he 
one 0 ny 1 would ta very i ol 
p In tl ith of other peoy eping ¢ 3 own 
su ] es W iefly counsels and ] r LHe 
noti o I v 1 sla | ( ! und 


wont ( S ty } , e- 
its l y I stallir I i, h s ut 
rog I V l tl ‘ i q i S- 
ney > sha Less S 
} s tale It y not ( ' _ 
how ( ) $s was emg é " 
turi t at B | " Nature 
y t and ft t ¢ 
I bs ? 
uy é set ut l oO 
O ( - ft ! M 
Ww ) i l 
wa hig il ! t l 
} 2 { t 1 i- 
] i nes ( ts l night- 
’ ‘ u nt 
7 \ | el 
1 l i l i W ve 
ip V "| i not 





oO f } ly | she 
ed ( l V st adaugh l ot a 
d a a S "\ | 1 and 
vi . SW t : 0 I ve 
that t my m » had me more 
h | t " . 


is wma i 

er ra ‘ < ln na \ 

or ae ) Honkins’s pla * 

NI | 

to ess Ww 1 s i ~ 

m ! 1 xl | if they t to 
DCO- | 1, nev ‘ ie 

pl ~ s had to tl 1 \ es ll- 
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he had no notion of taking her without dia Street, musing and mousing over the 
any of the funds her father had to bestow. various schemes that occurred to his fer- 
It was arranged between them that his _ tile brain for increasi the profits of his 


paternal consent should be asked, and th business. He had eady bi it cotton 





die or live of matrimony should de] nd pretty largely on speculation. Should 
on that. But, with confidence, or what he monopolize 1 grand 
is sometim called brass, enough pu rush in stocks, « n i get 
any sort of question, it was impossibk large trust his ls on tl 

for Chip Dartmouth to state the case to  streneth of his y? All 


old Mr Lo; ‘ Ss as it was. Having OvD- these and a | l 1 ‘ tions were 








tained a } ite interview, he gra pe l getting rapidi na wally issed in 
the old gentleman by the hand with an . mind, when a 1 t ed man, 
air as familiar as it was ipparentiy cor- with a square, | ea vinegar 
dial. é é ned, th 

‘“ I ‘ clad to see you, M1 little glass d 0 ! 
Ho; for I en thinking wha ng rou L n hope 
a fool | must e not to pay my addresses eae y uid 


to Miss Millicent; and I can take no “You don’t want tl irgo of the 


steps, you know, without your consent.” ‘Orion’ at a M 
“ You can take none with it, Sir.” was “Can't s \ IL ck But walk in, ( ip- 
the emphatic reply of the sever parent, tain Grant, walk 





with a sort of annihilating look. “I ad- ( uptain Grant did 1 though he 
mire your prudence said it was 1 6 Chip didn’t 
young friet t . | want the ¢ ( tivel 

a merchant of my own sort, I beg you in the sad, : that he 


on . 
will excuse » and mv family from any Was anX!ous tO s¢ it if made to 











of the steps you cor ite Good- take a des} ( narket 
morning, Sir.—eood-morning !” laking him by th , ine uid, rath- 
The showing-out was irresistible, leav- er patronizing 
ing nothing more to be said. we | yw, Cay s] p-owners 
Chip now resolved that he would doubk want to keep t work at 
his diligence in making money, out o sO 1 s Lb look 
spite to the father, if not love for the there,” pointing to cotton 
daughter Che old fogy’s wealth he would filling the immet ‘ i ply that 
have at y rate, and Millicent with it, pile by four a { nts of 
if possible, as a sort of bonus. So, ob- two churches, and } son why 
taining an interview with his fair intend- I should ne el of the 





ed and intending, at the earliest mor nt, market Now, ta t to sider- 








without vea i hint of his own d ation, W ) o hu 

lomati« . told her that her fa- dred and fitty t ‘Orion ?’” 

ther had i his consent to their un “ Seven « 

ion ly : s fo e was not suflicient, “TI know s ld feel 

and she 1 st not expect to see him again rich, if | \ ’ returned 

till it was V h he fancied would Ch \ i \ », Cay 

in at i I than the « l wer t (; | a. 

leman \ Sil ng. itl ne ( 
Chip 1 not long to wait for a cha every sig 

to strike t »W in carrying out his fortnight 

new resol ist trading. The day been bot 

after hi n iwrable rebuff, he was sit- It was 

ting in choky little counting-room of been be 


a cramu 


ss 


1 commi sion-warehouse in In- eis 











Say SiX-a 





ething 

| 1) ' Bu 
‘ you wi 
I whole 
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nd-a-half at six- 








t } 
I st burn 
( ul . 
hn beg ) ] x 
Ss al 
l ud M 
must sacri 
, 1 
1 LK Vill yN 
} 
I W t p 
sa six at tw 
sal vain, t ud 





t But, on the whole, you 
I It wouldn't t in Ov 
but I » 1 l } say oO, till 
! 
ive-and-three-fourths and 
] lay s 1 Chip, I I 
I it to-mo Vv But if yu 
i | iV mything at six, it 
( ( ning ft t 
er al St 1 1 ve 
t } market, took 3 
iong the Wal 1 hills 
1 u y than when he « 
| nigh ( Dp, a | 
merous re 3 th 
{ which s¢ vi I 
1 
such as vas. dre 
‘ ding homeward t ch 
1) Stre with t brichtest of 
e raw ever @ up i 
tia with almost 1 t 
streets but the wind, and 
rs ana i remnan 
os left t s te er mer- 
1 . 4 . 
I with these simple instru- 
" 
1, added to the many sharp 
archite t I wore | to 
p of a symphon ( ugh 
ike up for the nocturnal 
| to silence and the snug 
f quarters. The hour was 


f the short ones ayo 
} , 1 
sieep reigned everywhere ¢ ept in the 
daily-newspaper-oflices and 
a I 


} },! 4 } > ° 
lasionabie Of the grog Besides 


Chip, the only living t i Devon- 
} ‘ 
S e Stre \ 1 h Ing 
with a litth f ve er 
in his hand, kno \ 
1 < yr wi | iu eC! 
His powers , 
I 
, ¥ } 
both vocal 1 flu of 
his infant vears 


blowed to and fr i it 
this pos’cry ip tot 

Oh. oh you i-boy, 
are you 





Here a very brig Chip, 
and he ing 

Is this all that’s 

Boo-hoo Yes, 5 I sent 
oO l-night one¢ s the 
pos’crip’. The w ss l 
some oft he } y sl | 
I’ve been to thr ‘ | can’t 


t ind go 1 ) - 
e! 
Thank you, S rv 
lad, and, giving e ye l 
| } 
kine tl ee 4 ~ iT 
t! quick st poss { | 
off around t t WV Street 
and jeft Cl n ‘ p- 





tainly a clean and @ a, if, 
after having reheved tl il 

is trouble and res I should 
oblige the still poorer d ‘ ern 
up-stairs by giving ’em tl t t of 
foreign news, which, by working so late, 
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they will probably have exclusively. That 
would be most truly honest, benevolent, 


t 


and philanthropic. It would make at 


least one newspaper my friend, and, on 
the whole, it is something of a tempta- 


tion. But let me see what it will cost.” 


Giving the blac k door a vigorous push, 


he entered, and by the gas-burner on the 


first landing discovered that the postcript 


in his possession the state of the 


vave 
Liverpool cotton-market a day later than 
. 


the body of the dispate h, which had al- 


ready gone into type, and, what was more 


to the purpose, announced a rise of a 


t 


penny-and-a-half on the pound. 


clutched the PAUZY sheets in his 


as possible, and 
yielded himself a doomed captive to temp- 
Here 
had in 


re lly had in h 5 


closed the door as softly 


tation number two. was a little 


fortune on the cotton he store at 


any rate, and, if he crasp 


all the news of the ight make 
i thousand dollars out 


‘ Orion.” 


by it a plump ten 


of Captain Grant’s 
this end he must be 
ild be 


morning papers, and he must see C 


of the rise wo published in the 








tain Grant and close 

* Orion’s” cargo before 

begin to f 1 additional news by the 
“ Africa” to the evening papers. They 
would 1 t, atte obtaining su h news, lose 
a mome! 1 parading it on their bulletin- 
boards, and Captain Grant might get hold 


of it before rea ing the litth counting- 

room in India Street. Chip, of course, 
I 

saw what to do, and did it. Waiting in 


, eal , 7 ” 
one of the little “ meals-at-all-hours sa- 


loons till he heard the churning of the 


he sallied out and bought 


press ‘ neines, Ly 
of the overloaded carriers the earliest 


copies of the morning papers, and made 


himself the foreign news did 





not disclose any change of the cotton- 
market. The next thine was to transfer 
himself to Captain Grant’s residence in 
Waltham,—exactly whereabout in Wal- 


tham he did not know, but, of course, he 
could easily find out,—and, without excit- 
ing the grouty old salt’s suspit ions of false 
play, make sure of the cotton at his own 


price. On the wholg, he thought it safer, 


Chip Dartmouth. 
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as well as cheaper, to use the early train 
than to hire a special team. 
Arrived in Waltham, to his 


ation, it 


reat vex- 


appeared, after much inquiry, 


that Captain Grant lived full three miles 


from the station—and what was worse, 


every omnibus, hack, buggy, and 


log 
dog- 


t 


cart was engaged for a muster 


oi 
direction or a cattle-show n another. 
Nothing on wheels could be hired at any 


price it least, none could be found in 
an hour’s search from one hotel or livery- 
stable to anoth« r. ( hip whose sleepl 38 


night and meditated fi 


much of the saint in him, swore tl 





of W 1am as deep as the erimmest view 
of predestination would allow. 
rest d himself from be gy sti 
protane only lest his wrath shoul 
I : 
’ ) 

en imconvenient suspicions After all, 
} li ¢ ‘ 
there was one old tavern a little wa t 

ape y , 
where possibly a one-horse aflair could 


be raised The Birch House was a sort 
ot r dried-up, ¢ et. out- he-wa 
inn w hic sion-] t s i i i I 4 
, a al 

win without sash, the rectaneular lig- 

i 
neous picture of a man driving cattle to 
Brighton having long » bee blown 





ing it? No one wa kely t who 
did not alre ul kno tl the Widow 
Birch still kept tavern there, a just 
how s kept it It was doubt if a new 
sign would attract a single new stomer. 
Indes we the advent of railroads, a 
customer Was not a common oct ! € 
any W though there still remained a 
few that could be depended e the 
Car reese, In their seas 1 their 
custom was handsomely fitabl The 
house, a white wooden one, with ereenish 
blinds, had two low stories, the first of 
which was nearly level with the ground. 


There was a broad, low entry running 


through the middle, and on ei 


two rather spac jous square rooms. One 
of those in front had a well-sanded, well- 
worn pine floor, with a very thirsty-look- 
ing counter across one corner, support- 


ing a sort of palisade that appeared to 
, 


fortify nothing at all,—a place, however, 


which had evidently been moist enough 
in the len times. In the other front 


a neat carpet, plain, old-fash- 





yned niture, and a delightful li 
planta 1 of fresh and cozy flower-pots, 
sul inding a vase full of gold-fishes, 
and ov ng by a bright-eyed, mellow- 
tl unary, the whole of that para- 
lise x doubtless under the watch 


und f littlke Laura Birch This 
1 3 es parlor the oral Lr ep- 
I I 
I lso, of any genteel male guest, 
: ; 
should one for a wonder appear. Littl 
I 


Laura, however, was no longer as little 
as she had been, though just a 

an lt 1es as be w tching 

ple who knew her. You could 
particularly wish her well, 

her glad, peful, playful, confiding, half- 


1 eye met yours. With the most 





re ition to make herself 
sef ler her mother’s thrifty admin- 
s the long, clean New Eng- 





‘ ks and a passion for flow- 
rs bed most of her thought 
nd ¢ 1 her more chidings from het 

I r untimely m estations 

liest services gained thanks 

of grateful recognition. She 

wers, including the bird and 

t i es, seemed to belong to the same 

te vod. She had copied their fashion 

d behavior, rather than the 

Parisiat ny imported style,—and so 

ng all learned from Nature, 





itural. On the very morn- 


mn, she was engaged in giv- 
conservatory the benefit of 


ch skill and affectionate re- 

hen good Dame Birch broke in 
, ous 

what are you thinking 


Here is a 


always just so. 


ce] nan in the bar-room, and he’s a’- 
most s to order breakfast, and them 


eels isn’t touched, and not a thing ready 


but cold victuals and pie. Them e 
would be so nice and genteel! and you 


they won't keep.” 


now, mother, 


come as soon as these thi 


maternal Birch. 











all the Waltham people born 
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gut you didn’t tell me to fry them 


said Laura. 


“ But I told you to fix ’em all ready to 


Well, mother,” 


replied Laura, “ [ll 





nents. It wont do to k 


‘Well, it’s always just so,” said the 


I see. Don’t be all day, Laury,—now 





aon t 
She disappeared, mutt ¢ something 
ubout “ them plaguy pots 
( ritmo 1 was 
( fores i y bar- 
n ¢ est co juy 


a grown-up son of the 





iorm of twenty-one, L ura 


cularly 
es Ap- 
m, whi h 
he barn, 


me, he 


engaged 








that e no time o lose 

lad on’t,” 1 ted Frank, 
hardly lo ¢ up fror work, “for I 
ha’n’t. 

Look here!” said Chip, entering 
‘vou’re the man I’ve oking for. 
I must have a ride to Captain Grant’s, 
straight off, at your own p1 


Concord cattle-show, and 





is four miles out of the way 
of goin’ round, for I shall be too late, any 
way.” 

“ Never mind that, my young friend, 


if you ’r’ ’n such a hurry, put on the 
string and look to me for th 

“Maybe you can’t pay it,” 
Frank, 


The Devil!” exclaimed ( hip, “ are 


¢ rather scornful 


lookin 


No! some ot em are born vovern- 








46 
ors,” said Frank, “and Boston people 
out one of these day ~ t 


1} 


may find i 
is, Landl 


On t 





Birch intervened, 





udy 

a . ; C. , 

taking the bar-room in her way from the 

parlor to the kitchen. 

Frank? The 
} { 


] 
as good a breakfast 


is that you say, 
can have 


here as he can have anvwhere out of 


soston, I’ sure, though I say it mys¢ If. 
Ve don’t have so many to cook for, and 
so, p I we take a little more pains, 
Ss ha! ha!” 


And with that Mrs. Birch 


on a graciousness of smile worthy of the 


cood 


put 
most experienced fi 


male Boniface in An- 


tleman don’t 





want any brea 
fast, moth 


to Captau 


he only wants a ride round 


Grant’s, and he ha’n’t got the 
11 


1 ° } 
Oo ask tor it, uke a cventieman: 
have it I savy he mus’n’t In my 


as hs oe 2 
for I a’n’t goin’ that way. 





son. 


the centleman of course 


expects to pay for it.” 
‘Yes, Madam,” said Chip, “I am will- 
ing and expect to bleed freely.” 


“ Well, I should like to know 


that ? I don’t want 


any other Boston 


‘I think we can 


accommodate you, Sir. The buegy is 
, 


at the blacksmith’s, and will be done in 


half-an-hour. If you want, you can hav 


breakfast while you are waiting; and you 
will find a comfortable fire in the parlor 
to sit by, at any rate.” 


W ith this, Mrs. Birch made her exi 


it, 

to hurry matters on the cook-stove 
“ There! that’s her, all over!” grumbled 
Frank. “ If she can sell a meal of victuals 


she don’t care what becomes of me. 
I'll let her know the mare’s mine, and the 


and I 


, Sir, I'll see the mare drowned in 


bugey's mine 


tell yor 


, all but the harness; 


Charles River and the buggy split into 
kindling shall 


ride to Captain Grant's this day.’ 


wood, before you have a 


“ But here’s a five-dollar-bill,” quoth 
Chip, displaying a small handful of bank- 


notes. 
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Frank. 


the whole of ’em 


“ You may go to thunder with 
! I tell you I’ve set my 
foot down, and I won't take it up for my 


I’m sure I 


anything that ever was or wi 


own mother,—and won't for 
your clo’es.” 

With this, he jerked up the harness and 
went off to the barn, with an air that con- 
vinced Chip that the controv« rsy between 
mother and son was not likely to be 
cided in his favor at a sufliciently early 


But where 


, or what else s] 


hour to answer his purpose. 
else should he ge 
do? As he 


now to bet on calmness than on 


was a little more inclined 


passion, 


I 

he decided to take a seat in the pa lor, 
and keep it, at least, till he could dispose 
of his present doubt. Easily might he 


have measure d three miles over the Wal- 





tham hills, in the bracing morning-alir, 
with his own locomotive apparatus, while 
he had been in vain for ar cial 
conveyance But if that plan had oe- 
curred to him at all at first, it w have 
been dismissed with contempt as 1 si- 
nesslike. He must not, by any possibil- 
ity, appear to Captain Grant to be so 
madly anxi to close the barga He 

l t little x t neg ing tl vice 
of his own proper pegs, but it was now 


entirely too late to walk, 
ride, and at a good pace, too, or lo 


benefit of the 





had so singularly confided 





honest hands. The feeling with which 
he flung himself into that little 
economical parlor was, pro y, even 
more desperate than Ri h ird’s, whe n he 
offered his kingdom for a horse. It was, 


in fact, just the feeling, of all others in 


the world, to prevent 
Ha 


of horses, it 


a man’s 


full 


he carried it into a pas 





prevented 
tamest of 


would hav 
him from catching the 


But the 


them. 


ood influences of the Universe 


that encourage and strengthen the noble 


martyrs of truth and workers of good in 


their arduous labors, do sometimes also 
help on villains to their bad ends. Nevy- 
er were troubled waters more quickly 


smoothed with oil, never were the pol 


of a magnet more quickly reversed, than 


Chip’s rage and rancor abated after he tl 


ntered that door. Not that he relaxed re 
purpos it all. or felt any essential a 


hanve of his nature, but his temper was) 0 

















twinkle of reassurance. 

‘ Well. it is this :-—I have mortally of- 
fended your brother,—tfor so I take him 
be by his looks,—and I most sincerely 


repent it, for he owns the only team left 


i 
in Waltham. If I cannot hire that team 


for an hour, I lose money enough to buy 
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tis house twice over. I want you to 


sconcile us. Will you offer my apology 
nd prevail on him to take this and be 
vy coachman for an hour 


> asked Chip, 














1 om 
stantly turned the right side up for ste- —sl pping a gol eagle into her hand 
II was, of yurse, uUNnCcOTIst jous of with the most winning expr ssion at his 
ause,—for it is certainly nothing command. 
wonderful, even in the m ighborhood of “ Oh. ves, Sir.—lI’m sure l'll try with- 
B n. to see a neat Yankee lass. in her out that, Sir. He will be glad to oblige 
S | hird best dress, putting things how you need _ 
to chts of a m« a snowy ! 1 the com 
har hief over its corners ura, I want to pay 
‘ \ to a half-knot unde her sweet him well; and if you sucet l, why, no 
chi nd some little ruddy outposts on money can pay 7/0 Miss Laura; I don’t 
} eks, 1 | on the s occa- profess to be rich eno ) » it.” 
‘ to arouse a whole army of blushes. Here the outposts gave anothe1 alarm, 
Laura had just ven the finishing touch and again the hosts of the 1 uniform 
to Aower-culture. changed the water were ¢ ithering hurriedly in their two 
‘her fishes, replenished the seed-bucket muster-fields 
the canary, and was about leaving the 6 Why, I will go and tr Sir,” said 
Toor Almost any man would have been Laura, so much contus 1 by the novelty 
1 of an excuse to speak to her. Chip and mag ‘tude of the circumstances that 
1 have made an excuse, if one had she open d the closet-door before open- 
peel . uiy-made, that was to him ing the only one that led out of the room. 
we tant. as well satisfactory. Fairly out of Chip’s presence, she saw 
Miss Birch, I presume ?” instantly and instin ly the worthless- 
} S said Laura, with a curts ness of that gold eagle, howeve1 cenuine, 
I so la is THO that grow in compared with her siste rly love, in her 
l schools, but, n¢ vertheless, very mission to Frank. So she ran directly 
t to her mother in the long kitchen, and, 
Well. Miss Birch,” said Chip, | land- planking erican eagle upon the 
| lvancing and taking her nice little sloppy where the eels were 
1 half covered with her working- rapidly setting dressed, s id 
mitts whereat the iforesaid outposts al Why, mother, that centlen in wants 
nromptly did their duty, “or shall I to hire Frank to carry him to Captain 
: Miss Susan Birch?” Grant’s, and I’m sure he ought to go 
‘No, Sir, my name ts Laura.” said the without hiring. I'll go right out and see 
eirl, shrinking a lit le from a contact him.” 
which her took her by surpri « That’s right, Lauly ; tell him he 
‘Oh. Laura !—that is better yet,” pro- oucht to be ashame d of himself!” 
led Chip. “ Now, Miss Laura, I have «“ Oh. no. mother, I won’t tell him any 
) If into a terrible scrape ; can you such thing,” said Laura, fat chingly, as 
help me out of it ? she hopped and skipped tow rds the barn. 
, I can’t tell, indee 1, Sir, till I know «“ Well, F rank, how’s Nell Gw) n, this 
what it is.” said Laura, with a bright morning ?” cheerily cried Laura to 


Frank, who seemed to be getting his har- 
ness into a worse snarl, in his grouty at- 


tempts to get it out of one. 
ll enough, if she hadn’t 


«“ The mare’s W 
been insulte L. 
“ Why, that’s abominable, Frank! But 


let me get that snarl out.” 
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“You get it out! You get out your- 
self, Laule.” 

- Why, that’s all I'm rood for, Frank ; 
I always pick out the snarls in the house, 
you know, and I should like to try it 
once in the barn.” 

“The tarnal old thing’s bewitched, I 
believe,” said Frank, allowing his sister 


to interfere and quietly untwist and turn 


right side out the various parts which he 
had put wrong by all sorts of torsion. 
“T'll teach Boston « haps to know that 


there are some things they can’t have for 


money! When Nell und I have agreed 


to have a good time, we a’n’t goin’ to be 

ordered off nor bought off :—we'll have it.” 
‘So J say, Frank. But suppose J 
—_— : 


wanted you to give me a ride, Frank 

“ Why, Laule, you know I would go to 
the North Pole with you. If Mam would 
only let « go to Concord with me, I'd 
wait till noon for you.” 

” Wi ll nay -be she will, Fr il k. She 
wants you to carry that man to Captain 
Grant’s bad enough to let me go in the 
aft rnoon.” 


* But I told him I wouldn’t carry him, 


—and, by | darn it, | won't!” 

“Of course you won't carry him on 
his own account, or for the sake of his 
money,— but for my sake perhaps you 
will.” 


“ Well, Sis, perhaps I will. But, mind, 
before I do, Mam shall promise, sartin 
sure, to let you go DY half-past twelve 
o'clock, and not a minit later.” 

“ Well, I'll see she does; you harness 
Nell, and get the buggy. The man says 
he’s sorry he spoke to you so. If he’s car- 
ried to Captain Grant’s and back, I'll an- 
swer for it’s being the best for all of us 

She was off to the house like a bird, 


and the rest of her diplomacy was too 


simple and straightforward to need spe- 
cial recoru,. 
As the bueey was at the door before 


the table presented the savory tempta- 


tion of fried eels, Chip declined break- 
fast at present, but decidedly promised 
to take it on his return. He dropped 
in on Captain Grant, as he was care- 


ful to tell that gentleman, having had 


L 


business in Waltham that morning, and 
thinking he might perhaps save him a 
journ y to town. rhe ip-owner had 


just finished the news of the mort 







papers, for which he had sent a messen- 
ver ¢ xpress to the pe t-ofli . and said, 
after the cordial salutatio which a rough 
sort of man always gives in his own 








Wi ! I see the mar- 
ket i las ever. May-be 
you tl | at five and three- 
fourth « led to make 
i fle ting Vv reli e* Or n ior 
the w er, rathe1 " it 

I don blat i ou yiri nd 
but in the preset es, six at 
two 1 is is t hiv that will 
ao. If 5 Ww {) S irvo 
aft } " 1 

Wil sa i l sir, of course,” 
said ti tough old i ce you've 








save ni ian { ec bargain 
with a ttle of iM 1,—some 
of tl t this rring-pond, 
I 1 be he md. 

Not a drop, I tl ou besides 
hy e a teet ( I'm behind 
time to and yl-morn- 
ing.” 

“ Well, Sir, I'm 1 1 obliged to you; 
the bill of sal Ll] r counting- 
room directly ; th rk will receive the 
notes and deliver the cotton. Good-morn- 
ing, Sir cood-mo L 

In truth, Chip | lightest ob- 
jection to wine, as Vv ‘ had it not 
been tl st on t nent: but, 
like ar ther mitig lain, he did not 
quite relish taking wine \ the man he 
was basely cheating Ile would much 


rather partake of Ma’am Birch’s fried 


‘T. ] ‘ T a >> 
eels and coffee, esp: lly if Laura Birch 





| 
brosli entertainment. She 


was not, however, nd the disappoint- 
I 





ment consi erap d the com- 


mercial victory the n ing. Madam 
Birch herself did th rs of whatever 
sort, while Chip | la fa solo at 





the table @héite. The od lady enlarged 


it 
with I 
- 
self 
S 


Chip Dartmouth. 
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aintanee she did not 





Was ho al aeqt 
dread to meet, in her present circum- 
stances, even worse than death itse 
what is next door to it, a police-st ition 

The streets had emptied themselves 
of their rushing throngs, the patter of 
feet and the murmur of voices had given 
pla ‘ to measured individual marches 


here 1 there, the dripping of eave 








spouts and the flapping of awnings ild 
he eard tattling of showers past and f 
t l last organ-grinder had 
th ! l city to its sl vhen 
tin ) first became ( ous tha 
she d n lu » hither and ti 
her « f f wardrolb« il g 
and Ageravated fatig 
1 . 
ll hile t how she i 
pose rie va erat ly s 7 
] ¢ 
despa e « ru S ¢ 
ni I 1 doubtless 1 he . 
] ] 1 ¢ ] 
Silt t Passed I o ! 
t : if to ma { 
ol i 3s, g rally and 
TI case vht bv-and-t 
wa { lemaie \y 
Ar p the ve away 
I ki ; 7 
4] 
(; y Vv uldressed t I 
| t+ ¢ e ¢] } ] 
it r more trier ( | 
low I ia Isa lint ‘ 
est able 
2) ! friend, I am 1 it f 
1 . ' 
) I r your pardon, | I 


oes a | a hape o mine, and 





way down to Pat Ma- 


honey’s in North Street to git him to 





to e! whin I see you in th da 
sta like, wi’ that ba I tho y 
it wa elf it was, sure Och, ye 
a su l I see, now; but what 1 
ye out this time o’ night, ce ul 
Well, I'm too late for the train, you 


see, and I really don’t know what to do 


the Yanke« 
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putting on the air natural to h circum- 
stances, with the readine of ie race 
‘Och, I see, that’s the maning o’ the 
bag, thin. Poor thing! ye jist come along 
widi me. I'll lift the | w for ye, me dar- 
lint, an’ I'll pit clar ets on Bridget’s 
( ind ye’re we ( e to slape there as 
¢ as ye lik for the Blessed Mother 
] ws it’s powerful tired ye’re k ", 18 
i I'm cook f I nor twinty years 
for the Hopkinses in Bacon Street, and 
I can n ik y jis is WwW 1 } 
iarthers as if it was 1 y but mesel 
{ owned it at a 
Oh, my dear wv I tl 1 
kindly! ‘That bag sinning to prom 
preset W \ ye to busi- 
wine «dle \ 'B , 
y I n ! 
ls ! l | 
Q) he 
N ! f W I see 
t . 1] 
‘ fs a B 
30 DD 
No , 1 cs ) ul 
I hope; | I » | \ 
», ma und 1 mv 
iseful I will s f Iean] 
1 1 
An’ ye 1 ' iy that 1 hay 
) ) B i 
i ant s | L n 
( plase I l r \ 5 »M 
s Millices | W I niver 
l for B get, and ht ¢ I am 
| Now 1 ear, me darlint. it’s 
Ly rful ¢ l pl te to m 
as kapes the vht s l y M hres 
( t: for she’s tl ly daught and the 
! | is dead and gone, poor soul!” 
hey were now approaching th 
—_ ae oe ~ 
our lice-woman had so long 
had the honor of presiding. Almost de- 
lichted enough with her « ipture to ior- 
get, if not forgiv her fugitive fellow- 
servant Bridget, the florid and fat Aunt 
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professional coolness, as well as com- Sterling never could make up his mind 
mendable rapidity ; but when he came toto become a suitor for the hand of Miss 
the conclusion, and, looking at both fa- Millicent, nor get rid of the notion that 


ther and d iughter, said, that all that re- he was to bless and be blessed ¥y some 


mained, if the draught now met their ap- woman of positive character and a taste 

probation, was, to have witnesses called for working out her own sal 

in and add the signatures, he b yeda own way sol wi n whe a 

li ul feeling, which it behooves made by her wealtl Li 

tl inderstand t t 1088 O t It w ( y 

I s i ‘ a, W 1a s 1 I is fie 1 

brigh earty laugh, Mr. I 

est po e relish for everything itiful Shall I ¢ the bell, S 

ana 4 was a wl 0 : il I \ i ~ M » 

q to ement and taste had 1 M ! ck se nau 

‘ en in | \ With Mr. Hoy s he | u 

he et ray " ) ! ] \ i 3 

la Prof business had i | 1 
t him to the house, and at Miss 9 Lk - 





' 
( which he W i ‘ M ) 
‘ | eeds ¢ 1 I ‘ | 
: P | 
‘ | } 
L) is = y i : 
} } ly 4 . 
' 1 ! 
Ss! Il v ‘ \ ‘i i) 
t nd told i 
I nking | | 
1 
v v however beau v 
| " ! ‘ t 
I 
I | , Ila ‘ | ‘ 
‘ ) 1M l ‘ ] ‘A i 
cen yan exquisits ( s | ae i ( ‘ 
] ‘ i chance, to where | vi notl 
‘ i ve a eitonasala tw | 0 | vilva i 
1 : 
nave 5 ia j i é ! u ‘ 
with a fair share of the va noney ld e there " 
a . ‘ ' , 
which characterizes his } n, Mr iI I it n 
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mind I ha s found I could have any- great was the anxiety r that 
Miss } I L if i ~ a it thar al ee . need 
th I i, u saw fit to pay its their absence snou nged. 
ut pri M no matter what simple- Suddenly he recollect " en en- 
une tons ioney, my dear, is "—— gvagemel of great nny pulled 
hed VW \ s the matter?” Oo his watch, fid ‘ that 
x M M with some sur- t] ] d Miss | be 
g , ' iw the @ hat the 1 oned 
ud of advane-_ | he went. Mr. H that 
) l s i i le in »a ( s t hem. 
P vith a shudde 3 Miss M ‘ k 
il i | ( rhe next y e 
t side, earnestly he \r- 
Ww her ear e ft e7 t was 
( th cir = ) | re 
sta which Lucey had  ¢) tch for it. M was 
. h strange ’ lw ter 
. Ma’am,” was the losed soon as d, 
A 9 e to some re- } ive 
4 | t ‘ it on 
; \ the w =” In t n t 1 Miss 
a L ] 1 had t ilt- 
\ | MoM im. to i te | } or 
Never! 1 7 Ster- 
\ , 
vith hing ny 
. ( 3 W 0 TL ot } rest. } | ) Se 
‘ ‘ , | ‘ \ r 
tl ’ ‘ her 
" S _— 
) ] \ w, I 
iY { Miss I i y 
‘iN { : 
MI ve | m- 
1 “ | \l r [ 
5 last 
1 } 7 
f Millicent h t 
V s ng ra f l ut | mer- 
( wi e 
fi e- WI ' 
; . 7 
* it in 
I : better t e 
3 Mrs. I I came 
a with the aid of a } If h I ll 
» anoth i - i 
sual time l ] st 
I t her con yu n i S | = 
. , 
od again reveal- \ , cht 
yf flowers might F | | bring- 
. a } 
( onnaire remain- ra ot of « be re- 
| hile the others were tur! it C} y rted 
y + 1 witness nd donor the { CG ] irprise, 
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. , . 
when, instead of that, she brought a sm: 








i 
parcel - 
rated it- 
ing, of t 

“VW n 
foldir é 
same tenor, “is a set of news-dispatche 
and ol a] tty ancient date, too 

[ * But it is his property, Sir; 
und t h worthless itself, being worth 
is I 1 as he is, it may be valu to 
hin 

] “Ye é I begin to 
( n-Mark rhis reminds n of t 
case of our client Gra Why, pray 
how did you cor thes 

Lu “ Perhaps I oug | 
you al But I Ly rely on your hon- 
or as a ger in, I will 

| \s Loe eman t mal i 
a la \ i t ne t ‘ 
word sha sacl mina 

] Well, Sir, my na 
Lucy G t L iB M 
er ke the Birch House in W 
and tl V ii i 
priv »my! ‘ the ver 
alle t l] lL] l 
I I to i hu to Ca 
G Wl took out his p 
it i I 
pert he p t 
fall. At ‘ hay 
droy 1 the 1 I saved tl 
ing to g 1 to him w n } hi 
( ill iv I ( l 
sin wap \ i 
est, I s ) i] ! ned a 
to learn tl I tra I ne { 
say why I I tr n h p ) 
then If, now, I had in 1 POsse 
even an old shoest y that ud 
been his, I would | you to return it to 
him, and find out f me where I can go 
nevel tos ce him 

I But I shall take « 
th iis] hes The res a stor, i put 
these pap rs, I see Here's a ray ot iy- 
light yp netrating a dark spot. Two links 
in the chain of circumstan es, tO say t 
least Captain Grant's unfortunate sale 


tton to Dartmouth 
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least explained. I 
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t possession < 
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went to W 


close a bargain bet 
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ble that certa ] 
have been found 
Whether Chip I 
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business for him 
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small 
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ost 1 should 
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may be doubted. 
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Ilis « m vibrat- 


1 rattlesnake to that 
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ties At last he rushed to the door, say- to con t | in court Ther re I 
ing he “ wou nd no such nonsense.” shall let him off on these cond i 
“ But you v have to stand it!” shall disgorge to Captain Grant his prof- 
Chip was gon Mr. Hopkins was in its on that cotton with interest, re tish 


a state of amazement; and Millicent, if Miss Millicent’s hand, if she so pleases, 





she did not swoon, seemed to herself in a ind, at any rate, relieve Boston of his 
trance. Neither of them could see in the presence altogether and for good He 
cause a ount for the effect may do it as soon as he likes, and as pri- 
How could a rchant prince quail be- 

fore so fl ce of paper f Mr. irse at once met the - 
Sterling « Mr. Hopkins | coed parties, and was car 

the atte! t be made publi C— me of Squire Sterling, wheth- 
abov it leeal proceedings ried the mis $ t1 \- 
shoul ‘ s » her maid, this deponent sa yt 


him nu The pr t oh of them, and had no « ‘ vret 
I 
| 
str * as would ] bably fail the same 
i d 


SEEN AND UNSEEN. 





l wind a I: d f day 
, 
se weary V s the sa say 
| ! 
LO Wt 3 1 i y il 
1 
Stull mou 3 the surge to ni ir p 
I ish onging lay and lingering night 
I st 1 se Time’s la ng flight 
Or gaze out « env is sea 
m™ 1 
That keeps the hearts I e from m¢ 
' 
et 
, 
sigh | 





O’er seas of God my bark doth bear. 


This surging brine J do not sail, 


This blast adverse is not my gale ; 


ia 








Seen and Unseen. 


’Tis here I only seem to be, 


But really sail another sea,— 


Anoth« r sea, pure sky its waves, 
W hose be uty hides no he iving craves,— 
A sea all haven, whereupon 


No hapless bark to wreck hath gone. 


The winds that o’er my ocean run 


Reach through all heavens be yond the sun; 
Through life and death, thro: oh fate, through time, 


Grand breaths of God, they sweep sublime. 


I 


Eternal trades, they cannot veer, 
And, blowing, teach us how to steer: 


And well for him whose joy, whose care, 


Oh, thou God’s mariner, he oft mine, 
Spre ud « invas to the ull di 1 ! 
Spread sail! and let th } be 
Forgotten in thy Destiny ! 

For D yursues us well 


Would earth’s dark ocean s th down 
] irth’s ocean t uu. O | S t Ow 
Shalt flood with t fine ve 
And ulchred, entomb thy @ ! 
Life loveth life and good : th ist 
What most the spirit would, it mus 

} 





A tl Law runs through thy prayer 
Stronger than iron « esa 

nd Love and Long is ypward her goal 
Are pilots sweet to guide the Soul. 


So Life must live, and So il must s uil 
And Unseen over Seen preva l, 

And all God’s argosies come to shore, 
Let ocean smile, or rage and roar. 


iid storm or calm, my bark 


And so, "1 


With snowy wake still nears her mark ; 





1e trades of being blow, 


And sweeping down the wind I go. 
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contrast only. He was never seen with 
gloves, and rarely with an umbrella. 
The value of his entire wardrobe scarce- 
ly exceeded fifty dollars; yet he was al- 
ways neat, and appeared unconscious of 
any peculiarity in his costume. 

An accurate portrait of him at any 
period of his lite can scarcely be said to 
exist. His sensitive modesty seems to 
have made him unwilling to let his fea- 
tures be exposed to the flaring notoriety 
of canvas. Once, indeed, he allowed 
himself to be painted by Mr. George A. 
Flagg; but the picture having been 
exhibited in the Trumbull Gallery of 
Yale College, Percival’s susceptibility 
took alarm, and he expressed annoy- 
ance,—though whether dissatisfied with 
the portrait or its public exposure I can- 
not say. The artist proposed certain 
alterations, and the poet listened to him 
with seeming assent. The picture was 
taken back to the studio; objectionable 
or questionable parts of it painted out; 
the likeness destroyed for the purpose 
of correction; and Percival was to vive 
another sitting at his « onvenience. That 
was the last time he put himself within 
painting reach of Mr. Flage’s easel.* 

In those days of our early acquaint- 
ance, he occupied two small chambers, 
one of which fronted on the business part 
of Chapel treet (New Haven). Llis 
books, already numerous, were piled in 
double tiers and in heaps against the 
walls, covering the floors also, and barely 
leaving space for his sleeping-cot, chair, 
and writing-table. His library was a 
sanctum to which the curious visitor 
hardly ever gained admittance. He met 
even his friends at the door, and gener- 
ally held his interviews with them in the 
adjoining passage. Disinclined to bor- 
row books, he was especially averse to 
lending. Dr. Guhrauer’s assertion re- 
specting Leibnitz, that “his library was 
numerous and valuable, and its possessor 


had the peculiarity that he liked to worm 


*I remember to have seen an excellent 
portrait of him, by Alexander, in the studio 
of that artist 


, in the year 1825; but in whose 


possession it now is, 1 am unable to say. 


in it alone, being very reluctant to let 
any one see it,” applies equally we ll to 
Percival. 

He was rarely visible abroad except 
in his walks to and from the country, 
whither he often resorted to pass not 
hours only, but frequently entire days, 
partly for physi- 


in solitary wanderings,- : 
cal exercise,—still more, perhaps, to study 
the botany, the geology, and the minut- 
est geographical features of the environs ; 
for his restless mind was perpetually ob- 
servant, and could not be withheld from 
external Nature, even by his poetic and 
philosophic meditation. In these excur- 
sions, he often passed his fellow-mortals 
without noticing them. <A friend, if ob- 


t nod, and 





served, he ereeted with a sli 
possibly stopped him for conversation. 
Once started on a subject, Percival rare- 
ly quitted it until it was exhausted ; and 
consequently these interviews sometimes 
outlasted the leisure of his listener. You 
excused yourself, perhaps; or you were 
called away by some one else; but you 
had only put off the conclusion of the 
discourse, not escaped it. The next time 
Percival encountered you, his first words 
were, “As I was saying,”—and taking up 
the thread of his observations where it 


had been broken, he went straight to the 


end. 

The excellent booksto e of the late 
Hezekiah Howe, one of the best in New 
England, and particularly rich in those 
rare and costly works which form a book- 
worm’s delight, was one of Percival’s 
best-loved lounging-places. He bought 
freely, and, when he could not buy, he 


ead with 


was welcome to peruse, He 
marvellous rapidity, skipping as if by in- 
stinct everything that was unimportant; 


avoiding the rhetoric, the commonplaces, 
the falsities; glancing only at what was 
new, what was true, what was sugvestive. 
He had a distinct object in view; but it 
Vas not to amuse himself, nor to compare 
author with author; it was simply to in- 
crease the sum of his own knowledge. 
Perhaps it was in these rapid forays 
through unbought, uncut volumes, that 


he acquired his singular habit of read- 


Sl at eal 


ing ks, eve is own, without subject- 
ing them to the paper-knife. People who 
wanted to see Percival and obtain his 
views special topics were accustomed 
to look for him at Mr. Howe’s, and al- 
ways found him willing to pour forth his 
volumit information. 


His income at this time was derived 


solely from literary jobs, and was un- 
derstood to be very limited. What he 
earned | pent chiefly for books, par- 
ticu or such as would assist him in 
per that striking monument of his 
varied | ind research, his new 


mate 1 the publishers had made him 
hich, if he had 
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Indignant at such behavior 
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1 


toward a 
had 
proposed a plan for stopping the annoy- 
ance. It old 
graduates, professors, and others, him- 
en 


respect 


wort 


iN and learn l man, who 


been his own instructor, Percival 


was, that a number of 


self being 





attend 
the 


one, should 


tures, listen to them with 


they mie rited, and so, if possible, bring 
the students to a sense of propriety and 
1 


he advantages they 


¢ 
ot 





I ect- 


were nes 


No, Per iv il was not a misanthrope. 
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was th only place du ing t] tour where 
he left a similar memorial 

American statesmen he adn 
ly ] ss than Amer an SOlit 
he neglect any information 
reach concerning public men 
ures. It was singular to ol 
what freedom from excitement he dis- 
cussed the most irritating phases of par- 
ty,—speaking of the men and events of 


his own day with as much philosophic 
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and half a brick in the « 


eagerly,— 


sprang toward us, the axe 


P% reival. 


in one hand 


ther 


ner, shouting 


“T guess Mr. ——” (name indistin- 


re 


guishable) “ will be glad to see you, gen- 


tlemen.” 
“ For what ? 
“ Why, 


jewels ; 
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surely me mad chap wl 

ectiae wants taee TS 

landlord po 1 out Pe 

ed by a group of villager 








ral boxes of 


vertisement in 





and under pretence of conversation, were 


holding him under a sort of 


addr 
» Adu! 





Doctor rushed into the circle 


iend Percival by name, spoke of the 


survey, and thus satisfied the bystanders, 


who, gu ssing their mistake, dispersed 
ilently. No open remonstrance was 
needed, and pe rh ips Per ival never un- 
aer ood tl vd ve ure in whi h he thus 


unconsciousiy formed the prin ipal char- 
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I ttraction for him; and even at that 
t infantile age | miliar with 
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I | R M \ i Scottisl 
clerg oY ‘ Benares, but 
e! settled « he Conerega- 
tional Church in Aml Massachusetts. 
On his way to visit me at New Haven, 
he met in the stage- h a countryman 
of his, who soon opened a ntroversy 
with him respecting tl e of a cer- 
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maining presence of so much misery and 
wretchedness; for these he considered 
as the indispensable stimuli to progress. 
Even war, he used to say, is sometimes 
necessary to the welfare of nations, as 
sickness and sorrow plainly are to that 
of individuals; although, to his moral 
sense, the human authors of this scourge 
were no more admirable than the devis- 
ers of any private calamity. Improve- 
ments in knowledge he regarded as the 
only elements of real progress; and these 
he looked upon as true germinal princi- 
ples, bound up organically in the consti- 
tution of the human soul. Indeed, that 
philosophical calmness which was char- 
acteristic of him seemed to flow in some 
measure from his settled persuasion that 
the same matchless wisdom and benevo- 
lence he recognized throughout Nature 
wrought with a still higher providence 
and a more earnest love for man and 
would make all things finally conduce to 
his welfare. It was clear that he drew 
a profound tranquillity from the thought 
that he was a part of the vast and har- 
monious whole. 

Concerning his religious views he was 
exceedingly taciturn. He had no taste 
for metaphysical or theological discus- 
sions, although his library contained a 
large number of standard works on these 
subjects. Religion itself he never allud- 
ed to but with the deepest respect. Talk- 
ing to me of Christianity, he quoted the ob- 
servation of Goethe, that “it had brought 
into the world a light never to be ex- 
tinguished.” He spoke of Jesus with po- 
etic, if not with Christian fervor. He 
contrasted his teachings and deeds with 
the prevailing maxims and practice of 
the people among whom he appeared, 
with the dead orthodoxy of its religious 
teachers, and with the general ignorance 
and hypocrisy of the masses. “ Had I 
lived in such a state of society,” he said, 
‘T am certain that it would have driven 
me mad.” 

He expressed an earnest esteem for 
the doctrines of the Evangelical clergy, 
and even approved, though more moder- 


ately, the religious awakenings which oc- 


cur under their labors. He described to 
me, with some particularity, a revival he 
had witnessed in his native town, when 
young; and repeated some of the quaint 
exhortations of the lay brethren, all in a 
manner perfectly serious, but calculated, 
perhaps, to leave the impression, that 
such views of religion were not necessary 
to himself, although they might be quite 
suited to the minds of others. 

The rational theology he regarded as 
anti-poetic in influence, and of very 
doubtful efficacy in working upon the 
masses. He appreciated, however, the 
honesty and superior culture of the Uni- 
tarian scholars and clergy of Boston, with 
many of whom he had been on terms as 
intimate as his shyness accorded to any 
one. 

He attended church but once with me 
while we were engaged in the survey. 
We heard a discourse from a Rev. Dr. 
E——, upon the conduct of the young 
ruler who inquired his duty of Christ. 
The speaker argued from the sacred nar- 
rative a universal obligation to devote our 
possessions to religious purposes, and 
upheld, as an example to all men, the 
self-devotion of a young missionary (then 
somewhat known) who had despised a 
splendid fortune, offered him on condi- 
tion of his remaining at home, and had 
the Chi 





consecrated himself to 
tion of Africa. 


“ How did you like the sermon ?” I 


istianiza- 


inquired of Percival. 


“| consider it an animating and prob- 





\ useful performance,” he replied ; 
“but it does not accord with compre- 
hensive conceptions of humar ity, inas- 
much as its main inference was drawn 
from the exception, and not from the 
rule. There always have been, and 
probably always will be, men possessed 
of the self-immolating or martyr spirit. 
Such instances are undoubtedly useful, 
and have my admiration ; but they can- 
not become general, and never were 
meant to be.” 

During the survey, we were invited 
to pass an evening in a family remark- 


able for its musical talent, and I remem- 


1859. ] 


ber distinctly the evident pleasure with 


which Percival listened to the chorus of 





organ tones and rich cultivated voices. 
In g al, however, his appreciation of 
music was subordinate to his study of 


movement in versification; and 


it was with reference chiefly to poetic 
I have been told, that he 


had 





ac- 
mastery he over the 
cuitar. 
Per 1V il’s favorite topics, when even- 


ve rested from our stony 





labors, were the modern languages and 
the philosophy of universal grammar. 
They seemed to have filled the niches 
in his he , from which he had banished, 
or tried to | inish, the M ises. he sub- 





‘ments of Bopp wer i perpet ial 





luxury to him; he derived language from 
language as easily as word from word; 
1, « started in the intricacies of the 
Russian or thé Basque, there w is no pre 
al ¢ the end of the discours Thus 
were thrown away, upon a solitary listen- 
I d 
er, midnight lectures which would have 
done honor to the class-rooms of Berlin 
or the Sorbonr In looking at such 
in s ice of intellectual pl asure and 
connected in no I Ld rer 
with ly of fort en lan wes, Ol 
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that we had examined, partic ilarize the 
dined 


and mention 


day of the week on which we had 
or supped at such a tavern, 
the ham ot th landlord. I a ke l him 


») remember such minu- 
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tie. He replied, that it was his custom, 
on going to bed, to call up, in the dark- 

all the incidents of the 
] 


day’s experience, in their proper order, 


ness and stillness, 


and cause them to move before him like 


a diorama through a spiritual morning, 
“It he fie 


and evening. is oft 
eared to me,” he said, “that in this pure- 
] . 


noon, 1 ap- 


ly mental process I see objects m 


tinctly than I behold them in the reality.” 

But his memory doubtless gained an 
immense additional advantage from his 
habitual seclusion, from his unconcern 
with the distracting customs o 1 ty, 
and, most of all, from the impert ble 


abstraction under whi 
observed. W 


ing of collateral subjects, no 


ith him there was no 


things irrelevant or trivial, 


intrusion of 
so that the channels of his thoughts wer 


alw iys single, deep, and trace ible It 


was a mental straightforwardn and 
conscientiousness, as rare, perl s 
moral rectitude itself. 

In diet, Percival was the most abste- 











mous person 
was uniform ood the specin ot 
a geologist, he collects them him- 
self, being as favorable to diges nd 
appetite as the pebbl to a chicl et 
I mh per 1aded I compa no 
IS¢ tated the golden rule of | ving 
the table unsated No matter how long 
had been his fast he showed no pa 
then of hur ver, m ude no rei upon 
the excellence of anv dish, found fault 
with nothing, or, at most, only seen i to 
miss drinkable coffee and good bread, ar- 
ticles seldom to be met with in tl in- 
try. He ate slowly, selecting his food 
with the discrimination whi ought to 
belong to a chemist or physiol st, and 
then thought no more about it Aleo- 
holic drinks he never tasted, except an 
occasional glass of wine, to which his at- 
tention perhaps had been called on ae- 
count of its age or superior excellence. 
Even then it was not the flay vhich 


interested him, so much as the history, 
veographical and other. 
I 
Peculiar as he was in his own habits 


if diet. he offered no strictures upon the 
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practice of others, however different, un- wise, laborious men of all ages, he almost 
lk ss it ran into hurtful exXcesses. The repine 1 at the swiftness of the year I 
maxim of Epix is in the “ Enchiridion,” am amazed at the flight of me,” | s 1 
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around its centre. The sentences are 
not long, the construction is simple, the 
words are English in its purity, with- 
out admixture of foreign phrase or idi- 
om. But the most striking peculiarity 
of his diction is the utter absence of 
ornament; for Percival evidently held 
that the chief merits of composition are 
clearness and directness. Poetic ima- 
gery, brilliant climaxes and antitheses, 
fanciful or grotesque turns of expres- 
sion, he rejected as unfavorable to that 
simple truth for which he studied and 
wrote. This dry, almost mathematical 
style, was no necessity with him; few 
men, surely, have had at command a 
richer vocabulary, English and foreign, 
than Percival; few could have adorned 
thought with more or choicer garlands 
from the fields of knowledge and imag- 
ination. 

To letter-writing he had a great aver- 
sion. I have never seen a letter or note 
from him to which his signature was at- 
tached. The autograph-fanciers, there- 
fore, will find a scanty harvest when they 
come to forage after the name of Per- 
cival. His handwriting corresponded in 
some sense with his character. It was 
fine ; the lines straight and parallel ; the 


letters completely formed, though without 


fulness of curve; no flourishes, and no 


unnecessary prolongations of stroke, above 
or below the general run of the line. 





here were few erasures, the punctua- 
tion was pe rfect, and the manuscript was 
fit for the press as it left his hand. 
Literary criticism he rarely indulged 
in, being too disinclined to praise or 
blame, and too intensely devoted to the 
acquisition of positive knowledge. If he 


commented severely upon anything, it 


was us ally the slovenly diction of sO 
of our State Surveys, or the inaccura- 
cies of translations from foreign lan- 
puages. 

His only published criticism, of which 
I am aware, was discharged at a phreno- 
logical le cturer, whose extraordinary as- 
sumptions and ad-captandum style had 
excited his disgust. Percival did not 


reverence the science of bumps, and be- 


lieved, in the words of William Von 
Humboldt, that “it is one of those dis- 
coveries which, when stripped of all the 
charlatanerie that surrounds them, will 
show but a very meagre portion of truth.” 
Dr. Barber, an Englishman, and a some- 
what noted teacher of elocution, hav- 
ing been converted to the phre nological 
faith, delivered certain magniloquent lec- 


tures on the same to the citizens of N 





. 
Haven, and took pay therefor, after the 
manner of his sect. Percival responded 
with a sharp newspaper pasquinade, en- 
titled “ A Lecture on Nosol mary.” At the 
head of the article was a wood-cut of a 
gigantic nose, Mapp 1 out into faculties. 

‘Gentlemen, the nose is the most 
prominent feature in this bill,” com- 
menced the parody. “The nose is the 
true seat of the mind; and therefore, 
gentleme n, Nosology, or the science of 
the nose, is the true phrenology. He, 
who knows his nose, foreknows; for he 


knows that which is before him. 





fore Nosology is the surest guide 
duct. Whatever pro 


: igs ; 
may make, his nose is always in advance. 


ess an individual 


But society is only a congeries of indi- 
* Sigighs “ig?” : 
viduals ; consequently its nose 1s always 
in advance,—therefore its proper guide. 
1) 


- sy 
[he nose, rightly understood, will assur- 


edly work wonders in the cause of im- 
provement ; for it is always going ahead, 
always first in every undertaking, always 
soonest at the goal. The ancients did not 
neglect the nose. Look at th ir busts 
and statues ! Wil it magnifi ation and 
abduction in Jove! What insinuation 


and elongation in the Apollo! Then voig 


ne I 
(intellect) was surely the nose,— yrocy 
(knowledge) noses, Mivwg my nose. 
What intussus e} tion, what potation, and, 
as a necessary consequence, alas! what 


rubification! But I have seen such noses. 
Beware of them !—they are bad noses,— 
very bad noses, I assure you...... Do 
not, I pray you, consider me irreverent, 
if I say that Nosology will prove highly 
favorable to the cause of re ligion. This 


is indeed an awful subject, and I would 





not touch it on slight grounds ; but I sin- 





cerely believe that what I say is true. 





Nosology will prove highly favorable to 
the cause of religion ! Does not the 
nose stand forth like a watchman on 


the walls of Zion, on the look-out for all 


assailants ind when our faces are direct- 
ed pwards 1 levotion, does not the nose 
ascend iighest and most especially 
tend heavenward ? Nosology is a 
man s I It stands out in the open 























I not conceal itself behind 
scral ( i ) iwigs, nor does it, like 
ertain ta teachers mentioned by St. 
Paul, goa it from house to house, lead- 
ng silly women. Finally, 
centle may rest assured that 
Nosology will t gently submit to in- 
{ \ e! W ho ever en- 
i i he nose f It will know 
how to t engeance, As Jupiter 
l inhospitable Lycian 
frogs, so emners will sudde 
} -- 
P en thought over 
ons He was cx 
é ‘ in changit he 
] how ver SCVCTI 
\ he Vie ld l to he 
I the modification 
V il i to recognize a logy, 
I progressive scien in 
Ww constantly ace ung 
ine ne re ia ions 
I 
i deed, respect 
the mathematics ex- 
itions of belief, in 
l ire navoida 
new imiformation. Ap- 
] tl through the sci 
med to regard under the 
isp f be vers to a belea- 
0 Principles and dedu 
ons I n and a triumy] h 
) lose their value to-day 
whe lel of approach has 
beer He lost his interest in 
what w ned, necessary as it had 
een t nt position, only in the 
ulvantage of which, and its sure promise 
of what was | higher, he allowed him- 
But where evidence was wanting, he 
was né to be moved to a change by 
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any amount of importunity or temptation. 
This trait of character made him some- 
what impracticable as a collaborator, in 
the philological task he was « mployed to 
perform under Dr. Noah Webster. Dis- 
agreements were to have been anticipated 


striking contrasts in their minds. 


but Webster 


vy self-reli- 


from the 
Chey 


was 


agreed in industry 





decided, practic il, stron 


ant, and the 


always satisfied with doing 


best that could be done with the time 





and means at command Percival was 
timid and cautious, and, from the very 
breadth of his lineuis attainments, un- 
de ided. He oft n craved mort ie for 





arriving at conclusions. When lh hap- 
pened to differ from the great lexicog- 
rapher, he would never yield an iota of 
These differences led to an 

ire in the engage most 

letters of the al \ t had 








completed He much preferred 
ish a profitabl ’ taking 
wward with it under cireum- 
tt agreeable to his elevated 
f literary accuracy and com- 
He felt that he could live on 
wate! reven n up these 
# necessarv: but he cou not violate 
his convictions of what was and 
right. He was a perfect martyr to his 
li ! ind s i ntine cons I ess 
He evinced the same spirit espect 
to t eeological survey As d was 
not satistied, he would not mak nown 
his re its ft the Levi lat ire | ey d 
manded the re p rt, and he 1 ed ran 
extension of time. Thus he cor inued 
his labors from year to year, upon a sti- 


pt nd searcely ad q late to co 
Instead, 


coal, he only receded from tt 


however, of 


culties met him in the work ; 





tions arose, in the progress ol 
self, that called for reéxaminations. His 


notes swelled to volumes, and his speci- 
mens increased to thousands. 
danger of be ing erushed under the weight 


At last, 
the 


of his doubts and his materials. 
the people clamored tor the end of 
The Legislature became px 


I 
tory, and forced Percival to acquiesce. 
a | 


work remp- 
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In 1842 (seven years from the com- 
mencement of the survey) he rendered 
an octavo report of four hundred and 
ninety-five pages, in the introduction to 
which he observes,—“I regret to say, I 


have not had the means allowed me fo 





additional investigations, nor even for a 
proper use of my materials, either not 

or spe imens. The number of localities 
from which I have collected spe ‘mens | 


have estimated at nearly eight thousan 





the records of dips and beari 








more numerous The report which fol- 
lows is but a hasty outline, written main- 
ly from re ection, with or ly occasional 
reference to my materials, and under cir- 
cumstances little calculated for cool con- 
sideration. It was written, however, wit 

an intention to state nothing of the trut 

or proba v of which I did not feel sat- 
isfied. None can regret more than I do 


its imperfection; still I cannot but hope 
| ute something towards 


the solution of the problem of the highest 





practi al as well as scientific importance, 
the exact dk ermination of the omica 
system of t Stat 

Of tl k le production it may 
very brietly be said, that it will ever re- 
main a mo ent to the scientific and 
literary powers of its author. It describes 


every shade of variation in the different 


rocks, and ( exact dist: tion ove1 
the surta of the State This it ccom- 
plishes with a minuteness never betoré 
essayed uv similar wor The close- 
ness and brevity of his dese ons make 
it one of the drvest productions ev« - 
sued on reologK ul s ence, s« ircely omit- 
ting the work of Humboldt, in which } 





ec symbols Pe ival’s y rk 
actually demands ind wou l richly re 
pas 4 tral on into the vernacular of 
descriptive geology,—the language and 
mode of 


lustration employed by Mur- 


chison and Lit heock. In its present 


| 
form, it is safe to say, it has never found 
a single reader among the persons for 
whose benefit it was written. 

It is no part of my plan to speak of 


his poetical reputation. This I leave to 


val. rd 





others better able to do him justice In- 





deed, he had nearly abando I | 
composition before our a intane be- 
van. sut it is safe, perha , to say here 
that his writings have } ed | 1 among 
the first of our natior poets; and had he 
resumed this species of composition, he 
could searcely have { ed 1 uning 
in t fullest manne s poetic fame 
He posesed all the qualities reckoned 
essential to poetical ex e. We have 
eady spoken of his a ing mem- 
( 1 trait regard f h importance 
to the poet by the i ‘ sa o | ive 
led them to call tl Muses the daughters 
of this mental faculty Llis powers ot 
bstraction and imagination were no less 
remarkable.—while for ¢ eme sensitive- 
ness he was unsu 3 Ilis nent 
was Ccleal and his apy n ot lan- 
guage refined to tl o Hlis 
l Is te ! t ) j yt f ‘ is 
of harmony, was intens he had 
t command the universal st of liter- 
ind science 
In closin the ( I car 
not V 1 notici gy l im- 
pressions e@xerted , m the 
terary community amidst which he pass- 
ed 80 large a portion « lo some 
lic of « will ubt- 
less seem Insignificant. ‘J reverse, how- 
eV I am persua is ( Few 
8 dents came to New II n without 
b ving witl then | n thei 
withful memories, son tiful line 


of his poetry. Few | 1 not heard of 
his universal scholarship and profound 


learning. Next to ar ntance with 


the teachers from expected 

erive their « i their 
‘ ed them r Perci- 
\ The sight of this hrink- 
ing mdivi l, as the 7 of such 


* ' ‘ 
mines of intellectual wealth, it may well 
be understood, produced the deepest in- 


terest. In him they reco l aman su 





pe rior to the clamor of vi var ¢ itifica- 
tion; his indifference to gain, to luxury, 
and every form of display, his constant 


pr ference of the spiritu over the sen- 





sual, was always an impressive exam- 
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the wiles, the astonishing bounds and be- 
wildering pirouettes of the dancing Hour- 


sobs and small shrieks of 


ies,— the grea 


persecuted beauty,— the blighting smil 


the lofty indifferen 


of the villain, 
supernunit ries 
It was the first play of our heroine, 
Zelma Burleigh, and of her Cousin Bes- 
ie. Tl before, a fragrant May 
vo, Roger 


Northumbrian Squire, 


sic. rhe mornin 





morning, scores of summers a 
Burleig 1 a stout 


had roll d himose t. 


into the snug family | ark 


in his ponderous way, 
yT at the (nn ul CC, 
and addressed his dame wit 


luff, 











see the | . to-night ? 

Ere t good lady could collect her- 
self to r with tl deco is deliberate- 
ness bevcol her years and station, an 
emb ele it it he side was OV ~ 
turned, and tl sprang eagerly for- 
ward a comely young damsel of the pur 
Pakon with eyes like Eng l’s 
violets,—clear, dewy, and wide-awake 
cheek na ps i its rose-bloom, and 
hair which held tangled in close, colden 
folds s hel il l vy sul shi it 

\ I she ried that W 
would Zelma and I have never se« 
any pla t tuml 3s 0 \ 
the Hall, on Sir Ha ys hd . i 
ve are in sad 1 of a little pleasu 





fully \ what is all your useless 
chattering life but pleasuring ? The play- 
house is but a perilous place for giddy- 
brained lass like you; but for once, 
harkee, for once, we'll venture on takin 
you, if you'll promise to ke p your sil 
] safe under the mother-hen’s wing 
S0 C1OSt but that I can get a p ep 





players now and then,” said Bes- 
» archly * They say there are some 
handsome young men and a pre tty wom- 


Eh, Zelma ?” 


** Handsome young men! 


an or two among them. 
pre tty wom- 
en!” exclaimed the Squire, with an ex- 
plosive snort of contempt. “ An arrant 
set of vas 


abonds and tramps,—of rant- 


Vow. 


ing, strutting, apish creatures, with nei- 
ther local habitations nor names of their 
own. And what does Zelma know about 


Out with it, 


Phe person thus addressed, without 


lifting the folds of a heavy window-cur- 
tain which concealed I repin lina 
quiet, though somewhat haughty tone, 

[ saw them all, yesterd iy afternoon, 
on their way to Arde 1 found them 
ear the entrar oO r avenue Or 
ot urts had | t ow und some- 








( 1 be of any assistance My pony 
pulled away from me and ran up the 
road One of the y ng men caught he 

rm me I told Cousin Bessie I t 
him handsome and proud enough for a 
lord ] think so still. I it is all I know 
of the players.” 


And, gad, that’s enough! Take you 











to the play, indeed! W , we shall have 
you strolling next ‘ ) - Here 
the Squire, fe = ‘ son known to 
himself ddenly ind gerew very 
ed in the face D e Mar ry toc k 
tl word, and, in a tone meant to be se- 
vere, but which w only dry, remark- 
‘Z ln 118s q ) og to the 
Just one we 0 than my 
Cousin Bessie. So, please you, aunt, I 
V wait a few days was ( quiet re- 
] from the invisibk 
Right cleverly answered, lass!” said 
the Squi with a o l mored chuckle 
Wi we will y 1 oO t but 
I l, if I find 11 eves ny 
\ uins, I'll « it with a shil- 
mo han I look for from 
vo Rn mre? ( ‘ the hithe ) 
hide cer, emerging from the win 
»v eat, hold o in be ind the fas! 
i ibl und intermil ) novel of Sir 
Charles Grandison As she spoke, she 
la y ed lightly, but her voice was some- 
what cold and bitter, and there was in 
her laugh more of defiance than merri- 
nent 


imed tl 
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seducible children of Nature,—the vol- 


untary Pariahs of the world. Sad were 


those eyes always, but with a vague, un- 
communicable sadness; soft they were 


“11 


in times of quiet; beautiful and terrible 





| 


1 | V1 
they could be, witl 


1 live gleams of sud- 
denly awakened passion. 

With but one affection not poisoned 
by a sense of obligation and condescen- 
sion, and that a sentiment in which her 
intellect had little share, a gentle, protec- 


tive, household love, which quickened no 





daring fancy, inspired no ¢ 
dom or pows r, Zi Im i's mine 
in upon itself, and out of the s¢ usic 

and triteness of her life fashioned a fairy 


world of romance and beauty. With the 





high-wroucht, sent tions of the 





Y 4 } 
day for her mental a 


and more distinct and apart from the ac- 
I 


tual, prosaic existences around her; the 


smouldering fires of genius and amb 
tion glowed out almost fiercely at times, 


throuch the m of her eyes, 








startling the d chension, as sl 
moved amid a narrow cirele of country 
gentry, th ox-hunting guests of het 
uncle, the prim ssip of her aunt. t] 
way lover nd mi , f her consi 
a <t overs and companions of her cousin, 


an unrecognized heroine, an uncrowned 


travedy-queen. 





The small provincial town of 


Possess d no pl ivnouse nropner, | ut. atte 
i ag i I 


a good deal of hesitation and discussion, 
the venerable Hall of St. George, the clo- 
ry of all Ardenites, had been accorded 
to the pl uvers 1 

On the n 
Squire Burleigh and his family arrived 


betimes, and took their places with some 


‘for a few nights only 


bustle and ceremony. 

The master of Burleigh Grange ap- 
peare 1 in the almost forgotte n ol ry ol 
his court suit,—a coat of crimson velvet, 
a flowered waistcoat, satin knee-breeches, 
and a sword at his side. The mistress 
wore an equally memorable brocade, 


enormous bouquets thrown upon a sil 





very ground, so stiff and shiny that it 
seemed a texture of ice and frozen flow- 


ers. Her hair was cushioned and pow- 
I 





dered; she looked comely and stately, 
and wore her lustres well. The pretty 
Bessie was attired in maidenly whit 


muslin, an India fal 





fineness, with a sash and streamers of 


blue, and the light fleecy curls of her 











hair unadorned save by as oh pendent 
pray of jasmines. Her cousin’s dress, 
tl , 3 costly. was 1 = 
strik sed of n ls and 
colo bly harmonized i 
tl darkness and hness | wifty 
Her lustrous black hair was inged as 
sual: but a wreath. formed of s e deli- 
cate ie hung tl with 14 ir- 
et blossoms, ran like flow lame 
iround her head J the sumptuous 
exoti ff Zenobia, it was ornament 
which seemed to bloom out of the char- 
act of the woman. 

Bes cast about her ht, innocent 
lool virlish ¢ sit whi t shrank 
from any chance « 5 e fur- 
ty lan or ool ul ition 
Z na sat motion! i = Y Her 
eve dered 1 i oO ver 
th wudience, seeming to t oni- 
Z 14 I any f; ( ul ( lia 
but hen th were | | above the 
crowd, to the old carved of the 
hall, or dropped uy tl hands 
which lay listlesslv fo l 1 her lap, the 
cold, blank look s had set t the 
world went out of them Phe n their 
mystic depths of brooding, 1 verted 
t! ht. new spheres « tk A ht- 

| 
er, f r, seemed roundu to 1 and 
dawn a like stars 

Mrs. Margery Burleigh sat with her 
face turned trom tl stag » dissemble 
t secret impatien ith w 
awaited the uprolling of th 
slowly waved to and fro a |] 
fa vhich charged t i 
India 1 perfume 

At length, soft, mournful music arose 
from the orchestra, and every heart stirred 
to th pre monitory waver and lift of the 
curtain. Slowly it rose, and discovered 


a mourning apartment, with a lady in 
mourning, sitting in a mourning chair, 


and attended by a mourning maid. The 
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to content himself with being interesting, 


through the misfortunes of the Prince of 





Talentia, his woful lawful love, and the 
besettings of an unreturned passion. In 


this he 


succeeded so well, that the 


inine portion of his audience grew ten- 
der with Almeria, and 
Zara. 


In the first scene 


de spairing with 


Almeria, who 
than the Zar: 


night, the young actor indulged hims 


with 


was a shade worse 





in a cool, comprehensive glance at the 
house, over her fair shoulders. As his 
keen gaze swept round the sma 





encountered and seemed 
the face ot Zelma Burk i rh, 


new el 





which was never wholly to die out of her 
breast. There was something 
watchful, 


bsorbed gaze of her great 





dark eyes so unlike the wonds ing Oo! 
langcui looks usually bent by wom- 
en upon the rising actor, that on tl 
instant he was struck, pierced by th 








\ 
1 ' 1 . yo. 4 
and changetul atmosphere ot soul whi 


hung about 
thoughts, the light mists of dreamy and 


evanescent fat 





It was toward the close of the s 
act, when Sir Harry 


Hall 


three or four dashing compan- 


cond 
Willerton, of Wil- 
lerton entered his box, ac Mpa 
nied by 


ions, who, it was soon whispered about 





vere titled young bloods from London 
Sir Harry Willerton was a fresh, frank- 
looking young gallant,— fast, from thé 


oh spirit, 
narel | mn 5 13 
—not pric ked on vy vanity, nor goaded 


by low passions, 


fiery impulses of youth and a h 


not heartless, not b/as 


} 


—the only kind of a rake for whom ref- 


Vow. 


ormation is possible or reclamati 
the while. 


Sir Harry was not fond of t 


and after five minutes’ strained attention 


to the players, he turned his « 





the stave, and beg in casting easy, 


humored elances of curiosity or 1 
nition over the audience bo 

1 - 4 ' , 

i lis neighbors with a K fan 
ty, untainted by condescension, but 
( wurteously perhaps to the party 

Y, perhaps, 
the Grange. He liked the blufl 
heartily s who did t? Then 1 
] 1: | . 
i laughing eve it was 











fac 1, but on the pret 
| 
: - 
| ousin 
sessie sat with her face partly 
I n the baronet’s o | rty 
g fixed intently upon the s 
Harry could « ly see half the 
one che und th sol sweep 
ha which light | led it | 
his fancy on tha of fluetu 
vied mm n nes ¢ 1 
g n of curls, he s 1 himse 
t ( se of the act 
It was with a child’s eager ‘ 
niant Vente t Bessi 
] + ] 
listened suscep edulou 











cre Illu ions most transpare! 
I 
ers her senses; |} 
fan eling, and eve 
ik es ¢ n t} 
t he mimic world before he 
more real than 1 ty. 
Not so with Zelma. She was 


even charmed, with the person 
Osmyn ; but, from the first, she « 
ibide either of the 


in her part, strove to outdo the 


mincing, mouthing, attitudinizing 


imaginable small sins against Na 
Art. She saw 


by the st 
{ ] 


iuions of genius, how everything 


at once, 





heromes, wh 


1¢ 
r to 
iTl- 
most 
from 
re 


se of 
y 

i 
ul 


0 otlh- 





intu- 
y did 


t re 
1 a 
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Ista 
} 
vol 


mn 
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+} 
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‘ 
could be done better, and burned to do portion of his time was passed, either in 
h l rl part of A ( 1 she soon dismiss- following the hounds or dini: gy at the 
1 from | t ts, as mere milk-and- Grange. There were rumors and sur- 
iter; but she s that in that of Zara mises that the attractions which drew the 
. A a5 . I young baronet to hi bluff I s] ’*s hos- 
2 1 and sted pitable hall were not the S e’s hearty 
the actres cheer, old wine, and older stories, but a 
~ tion | that smiled a wordless weleor | some- 
st { 5 rt times ] t l t i late co T heeks 
' ’ I Vv ng whose blushes daily oré vari n love’s 
a SCO DI r ning giow 1 voice whos« dal- 
<} } unerv imnatic y ] A - deen | ans cht 1 

1 sl lers with irrepres- witl 1s eay 

t S I was littl ( ss S vl} h 





nisl the flaxen-ha ly re. ke y 
l + = 1 4] 
‘ Se] ( e Queen managed ‘ Sur d the cossins ; ' 
+ ; 1 LIT of « to a } t t vpsv niece of +t} Sou . 
litt] wer of womanish re- odd. black-browed 1 wl @ , 
pr vas really a masté er- the country in all tah 
1 vl with h 4] { ill 
- \ / 1 threw herself back the world as though in h of ld 
1 diso . elat No, the blood t Willer- 
5 M } at + " tone + ld y — ] 








t 3 innocent emo. . teh { 1 lord 
S ls ithy with - s with the poor “ Rommar not 
5 sented. she 1 with the heiress of B C it 
t ts t h « e os _ } } 
\ vas sO 0 ] n ! < ' 
% Zelma B oh, ta ' 
eeded by a farce, odd volume of Shakspea y 
s : bas ; Pea h 
a 8 ] wil it l le’s int ra ) 
. W isteful Zelma edd onely la ! from 
late ho for that the | yward the hiel Is 
8 f ta é 1 ¥ I zed and Y 
on the final s S vodly flocks } 
il ! lispersed ti 1 was her f te walk, a t 
( wee aE EP RN ; 
O Sir Harry Wil- the es She now tens 
l I l tot 1, but, toto a lit ustic seat, als m 
t yanied by their view by the pendent brancl | 
ost, Wi have s nly dis- willow-tree, and close 1 ’ ‘ - 
h red t e was needed on hedge, now in full, fragrant 1 Her 
n his es S ’ 1. S vas she ited herself, or rather fl l 
l rema cular intimacy had lown, half la half pet t i 
l sprung him and Squire Bur- expression of ¢ nd ! ken- 
‘9 lei with w length, the larger ing her fa the dusky traces of a 


























80 lna’s } July, 

sleepless night ha ly about | me of tender cable m«¢ . 

eyes. She opened her book at the play took up the words of the play, 

of “ Romeo l Juliet.” and be fan to “Tt e t] tt 

read, not silently, nor yet aloud, but in a Call but 

low, dreamy tone, in which the sounds of Henceforth 1 I 

Nature about her, the gle of a brool Poor Zelma did not have the presenc 

behind the hedge, the sighing of the winds ( mind to or t this sud n apparition 

among the pendulous branches of the wil- i lover in the apt w of her part,— 

low, the silver shiver of the lance-! , t i 

leaves t murmurous cot ling and — I 

ing of bees, the loving duets of nest l- s 

ing birds, all seemed to mingle and 1 o She had no wo at all for the intrud 

As she l, a new light seemed to i | frichtened ed, sprang 

min t] ( wech I in 1 ine seat nd l e towa 

exp iramat pe nation l with s first mpul 

scenic ¢ s, limite ind unsati ht. As she | k slid from 

thouch tl ‘ em had ! In " 1 it her 

fan loated er tl t I act l pre- 
| I 

gay l J it m jue | to | ‘ 1 court- 

then she « t of young R ht pang 

and | i was that tl ‘ eX ed, 


the bal ling ith I ) ‘ ‘ ! i€ 
t] ‘ ly-1 S ) 

, 
silve he Then | ’ 5 ' eart man 
| 1 


rit ) 1 ru ! ( 
leave l ] sive pause i | . : : 
, \ t GvVPp- 
aal hedge und I 
1 , \ 
the |! as / ma smiued at i ( 1 7 1 
, I] Z. her- 
aiarm, al l 1, ll she rea at . 
tence i ; , 
DP 
Ay t 
\ 1 m- 
| , 
' ‘ ind man- 
wher ] i fragrant } 
ha hor ' non tl . | w | . 
yr ' t R + +} } ’ 
vi | l ] ] Love i ] ] l 
} th ] ] - " 
player, I Bury! from . 
fore | l | nd sm i | t i . r 
he lw ) I ind 1 l } ] t Oh, 
respectful hon yet, with a | | ( l, clasping his 
i . i 
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y , : 
os 1 } P ¢ =~ . . 
hands i 1 ecstasy of lover-like enthu- mad. Still she was not a Juliet, though 
. ‘ +9 -) . 
siasm,—‘ those wild, sweet orbs !—bewil- he, for all she knew, might be a Romeo; 
derit whts of love, dear as life, but cra- ind only in lands verging on the tropics, 
; ; ; : ae : 
el as d van tuey not quicken, even or in the soul of a por ild a passion 
as th sia Oh, gentle lady, be like lil that of the gentle Verones pring 
} ‘ ' se } } } . 
her of \ gracious, De KING ip, | l, and Ossom, IN a Sil | I icht. 
mn , 
4 rit il, and not As t vs ol ] viand, the 
; ‘le et ee 
wr in his k, 1 tl pening insh of ro- 
sia a , 
J A id repressed the flowe & of the 
a 
I] \ x \ beautiful nature the 
m ‘ sh! ed Mr 
i 
] \ B 9 h I il v - sum- 
P : , 
ed ¢ Zelma, rey « to his 
m ; 
had i nite 1 < y bv a slight sh, went 
cating on to say, that she had been echt that 
v- a } ai 7 
: I i p ynd es We 1 1ile 
: nat lt1 of girlish \ ind s lures ming 
f l 
; , , ANY Conscious ¢ . to a yo English 
ad, rs . 
. i i ila iin ! t it 
P . } 1 ’ 
p lent, and, perhay sto iwK OL GO- 
A I tw » | A i i h | t h i> ‘ l ind 
Z It wasa NCcK - Ne) | i, s pul uc- 
i¢ , ’ } ] 
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—and a very good morning! Then, with 
a wave of the hand which would have 
done honor to Oldfield herself, she turn- 
ed and walked proudly up the lane. 

Mr. Bury saw her depart silently, 
standing in a submissive, dejected atti- 
tude, but with a quiet, supercilious smile 
lightly curling his finely-cut lips; for did 
he not know that she would return to her 
haunt the next day, and that he would be 
there to see ? 

And Zelma did return the next day,— 


persuading herself that she was only ac 





ing naturally, and with proper dignity 
and independence. She argued with 
herself that to abandon her favorite walk 
or avoid her usual resting-place would be 
to confess, if not a fear of the stranger's 
presuming and persistent suit, at least, a 
disturbing consciousness of his proximi y; 
and of the possibility of his braving her 
displeasure by a second and unpardon- 
able intrusion. No, she would live as 


she had lived, free 





carelessly ; she 
would go and come, ride and walk, just 
as though nothing had happened,— for, 
indeed, nothing Aad happened that a 
woman of sense and pride should take 
cognizance of. So, after a half-hour’s 
strange he sitation, she took her book and 
went to the old place. Lona r than 
usual she sat there, idly and abstracted- 
ly turning over the leaves of her Shak- 
speare, starting and flushing with every 
chance sound that broke on the still, 
sweet air; yet no presumptu us Intruder 
disturbed her maiden meditations, and 
she rose wearily at last, and walked 
slowly homeward, saying to herself, “ It 
is well_—I have conquered,” but feeling 
that nothing was well in life, or her own 


heart, and that she was miserably defeat- 


ed. Ah, little did she suspect that her 
clouded, dissatisfied face had been keen- 
ly scanned by the very eyes she dreaded, 
yet secretly longed to meet,—that her 
most unconscious sigh of disappointment 
had been heard by her Romeo of the 
previous day, now lying just behind the 
hedge, buried in the long brook-side grass, 
and laughing to himself a very pleasant 


laugh of gratulation and triumph. 
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That night, the good Squire of Bur- 
leigh Grange relented from his virtuous 
resolve, and took his wife, daughter, and 
niece to the play. 

The piece was Rowe’s tragedy of 
“ Tamerlane.” Mr. Bury personated 
the imperial Tartar, a noble role, which 
so well became him, costumes and all, 
and brought him so much applause, that 
Zelma’s heart was effectually softened, 
and she even felt a regretful pride in 
having received and rejected the hom- 
age of a man of such parts. 

The next day, as the hour for her stroll 
arrived, she said to herself, “ I can sure- 
ly take my walks in safety now,—he will 
never come near me more.” So she 
went,—but, to her unspeakable confusion, 
she found him quietly seated in her little 
rustic bower, his head bared to the sun- 
shine, and his “ Hyperion curls” tossed 
and tumbled about by a frolicsome wind. 

Ile rose when the lady appeared, stam- 
mered out an apology, bowed respectfal- 
ly, and wou!d have retired, but that Zel- 
ma, feeling that she was the intruder this 
time, begged him to rem iin. She thought 
he rself, simple child! mere ly courteous 
and duly hospit ible, in FiVING this invit i- 


} 


tion; but the quick, eager ear of the ac- 


tor and lover heard, quivering through 
the assumed indifference and cold polite- 


ness of her tones, the genuine impulse 


and ardent wish of her heart. So he 


yielded and lingered, pre ring apol- 








ogies and exchanging polite common- 
] » 
places. 

After a little time, Ima, to prove 
] 


her freedom from embarrassment or sus- 





picion, quietly seated herself on the rus- 


cal 


tic bench, giving, as she did so, a re 


spread to her ample skirts, that there 


micht be no vacant place beside her. 
The actor stood for a while before her, 
just going, but never gone, talking gayly, 
but respectfully, on indifferent topics, 
till, at last, touching on some theme of 
deeper interest, and apparently forget- 
ting everything but it and the fair lady, 
who neither expressed nor looked a de- 
sire to shorten the interview, he flung 


himself, with what seemed a boy’s natu- 
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ral impulse, upon the soft, inviting turf, 
under the shade of the willow. There, 
reclining in the attitude of Hamlet at the 
feet of Ophelia, he rambied on from sub- 
ject to subject, in a careless, graceful way, 
plucking up grass and picking daisies to 
pieces, as he talked, giving every now 
and then, from beneath the lauguid sweep 
of his heavy eyelashes, quick flashes of 
tender meaning, as fitful and beautiful as 
the “ heat-lightnings ” of summer twi- 
lights, and apparently as harmless. 
There was something so magnetic and 
contagious in this frank, confiding man- 
ner, that Zelma, ere she was aware, grew 
unrestrained and communicative in turn. 
One by one, the icicles of pride and re- 


serve, which a strange and ungenial at- 
mospher had hung around her affluent 
and spontaneous nature, melted in the 
unwonted sunshine, dropped away from 
her, and the quick bloom of a Southern 
heart revealed its@lf in smiles and blush- 
es. The divine poet whose volume she 
now held clasped caressingly in both 


hands had prepared the way for this, by 


sen ¢ through every vein and fibre of 
her being the sweet, subtile essence of 
passionate thought,—the spring-tide of 
youth l ve, which makes the story 
of R eo and Juliet clow and throb with 
immortal freshness and vitality. 

Do, at th, those two talked freely 
and pleasantly together They discuss- 
ed tl quiet rural scenery around them, 


the deep green va ley of Arden, shut in 
by a ilmost unbroken circle of hills, 
and Zelma told of a peculiar silvery mist 
which sometimes floated over it. like the 


host of the lake which. it was said 


, once 
filled it; they spoke of wood, stream, 
moor, and waterfall, sunsets and moon- 


= . 
light and stars, poetry and—love ; floating 
slowly, and almost unconsciously, down 


smooth current of summer talk and 





youthful fancies, toward the ocean of all 
their thouechts. whose mysterious mur- 
murs already filled one heart at least 
with a tender awe and a vague longing, 
which was yet half fear. 

The next day, and the next, and every 


day while the players remained at Arden, 
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the two friends met by tacit agreement 
in the lane of Burleigh Grange, and, 
gradually, Lawrence Bury became less 
the actor and more the man, in the pres- 
ence of ‘a genuine woman, without affec- 
tation or artifice, stage-rant or art-cant, 
—one from whose face the elare of the 


toot-li 





vhts had not stricken the natural 
bloom, whose heart had never burned 
with the feverish excitement of the stage, 
its insatiable ambition, its animosities and 
exceeding fierce jealousies. For Zelma, 
she crew more humble and simple and 
less exacting, the more she bestowed 
from a “ bounty boundless as the sea.” 
It was but a brief while, scarcely the 
: . el 


a rose,—the fragrant snow of 


lifetin 





the hawthorn blossoms had not melted 





from the hed 





s since they met, and 
yet, in that little season, the deepest, di- 


vinest mystery of human life had grown 


clear and familiar to their hearts, and 
was conned as the simplest lesson of Na- 
ture. 

To Zelma the romance and sex recy ol 
this love had an inexpressible charm. 
The Zineala in her nature revelled in 
its wildness and adventure, in its crime 
ag uinst the respec table conver tionaliti 


she iF | ised She had a kee n ple isi 


in the verv management and con 





nent to which she was compelled ; 
imacina ion, even more than he heart, 
was eng wed in hiding and ¢ larding this 
charming mystery. 

On the day succeeding her first inter- 
view with the young actor in the lane, 


she had tried to beguile her ennui, while 





lingering in her lonely bower, by curi- 
ously peering into the nest ol a black- 
bird, deeply hidden in the long orass 


at the foot of the hee 





had before discovered by the prophetic 
murmurs of the mother-bird. She found 
five eeas in the nest. She took the little 
blue wonders in her hand, and thoucht 
what lives of sinless joy, what raptures 
and loves, what exultations of song and 
soaring slept in those tiny shells! Sud- 
denly, there was an alarmed cry and an 
anxious flutter of wings in the hedge 


above her! She turned, and saw the 
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mother-bird eyeing her askance. From 
that day the lowly nest with its profaned 
treasures was forsaken, and the world 
was the poorer in gladness and melody 
by five bird-lives of joy and song that 
might have been. 

So, had any luckless intruder chan- 
ced to discover Zelma’s trysting-place, 
thrown open to the world the hidden ro- 
mance in which she took such shy and 
secret delight, and handled in idle gos- 
sip the delicate joys and fragile hopes 
of young love, it is more than likely that 
she would have been frightened away 
from bower and lane, shocked and dis- 
enchanted. But the preoccupation of her 
cousin and her own eccentric anc. solita- 
ry habits prevented suspicion and inqui- 
ry, no unfriendly spy, no rude, unto- 
ward event, disturbed the quiet and se- 
‘lusion of this charmed scene of her woo- 
ing, where Nature, Romance, and Poetry 
were in leacue with Love. 

The pl avers pl uyed out their engage- 
ment at Arden, with the usual suppl 
ment, “ A few nights only by special re- 
quest,” and were off to a neighboring 
town. On their last nicht, after the 
Zelma met her lover by moonlight, a 
trysting-place in the lane, for a parting 
interview. 


It was there that the actor, dofl 





jaunty hat which usually crowned his 
“comely head,” and, flinging himself on 
his knees before his fair mistress, entreat- 


ed her to rule his wayward heart, share 
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his precarious fortunes, and bear his hum- 
ble name. 


Poor Zelma, when in imagination she 


had rehearsed her betrothal scene, had 
made her part something like this :—“ And 
then will I extend my hand with stately 
grace, and say to my kneeling knight, 
‘ Arise !’—and after, in such brief, gra- 


cious words as queens may use, (f 





not every woman 


’ 
CLOVE d a que ni) 
pronounce his happy doom.” 

But when that scene in her life-drama 


came on, it was the woman, not the trag- 





edy-queen, that acted. Natur and 
tenderly, like any simple girl, she bent 
over her lover, laid her hand upon his 
head, and caressingly smoothed back 
from his brow the straggling curls, damp 
with night-dew. As she did so, every 
lock seemed to thrill to her touch, and 
to wake in her soft, timorous fingers a 
thousand exquisite nerves that had never 
stirred before. And ‘then, with broken 
words and tears, and probing questions 
and solemn adjurations, she plighted her 
vows, and soucht to bind to her heart 
forever a faith to which she trusted her- 
3 If. alas ! too tre mblingly. 

The melodramatic lover was not con- 
tent with a simple promise, though wrun; 





from the heart with sobs. “ Swear it to 


me!” he said, in a hoarse st e-whisp rs 
‘ a ; ‘ . 
ind Zelma, again laying her hand upon 


yins ! I 
his head, and looking starward 


, swore to 


be his, to command, to call, to hold, —in 


life, in death, here, hereafter, evermore. 


[To be continued. | 


WILLIAM SII 
ATTORNEY AT LAW AND 


SoMEWHAT more than three-quarters 
of a century ago, George Steevens, thi 
acutest, and, perhaps, the most accom- 
plished, but certainly the most perverse 
and unreliable of Shakespeare’s commen- 


AKESPEARE, 


SOLICITOR IN CHANCERY. 


tators and critics, wrote thus of Shake- 
speare’s life: “All that is known, with any 
degree of certainty, concerning Shake- 


speare, is, that he was born at Stratford- 


upon-Avon ; married and had children 
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went to London, where he com- thankfulness and sorrowful sympathy that 








tor,* and wrote poems and we cont mplate them wasting the light 
ret ned to Stratford, made his of the blessed sun (when it shines - 
1 was buried.” From 1780, land) and wearing out good eyes (or bet- 


. ° 
ter barnacles) i 


i poring over sentences 


‘as musty is the parchments on which 
3 i 








Shakespe they are written and as dry as the dust 
i faithfu that covers them. But although we glad 
ics iu ly concede that these labors have esult 
nial \ ed 1 the diffusion of a knowl ve ol the 
ory as mes and the circumstances In ¥ his h 





























thar u of much interesting illustrat f his 
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pers are now held by some to have spe- 
cial interest Shakespeare-ward, as having 
to do with a profession for which he made 
preparatory studies, even if he did not 
enter upon its practice. Yes, in spite 
of our alleged ignorance of Shakespeare’s 
life, and especially of the utter darkness 
which has been thought to rest upon the 
years which intervened between his mar- 
riage in Stratford and his joining the 
Lord Chamberlain’s company of players 
in London, the question is, now, whether 
the next historical novel may not begin 


in this wise :— 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FUGITIVE. 


At the close of a lovely summer's day, 
two horsemen might have been seen slow- 
ly pacing through the main street of 
Stratford-on-Avon. Attracting no lit- 
tle attention from the group of loiterers 
around the market-cross, they passe d the 
White-Lion Inn, and, turning into Hen- 
ley Street, soon drew their bridles before 
a goodly cottage built of heavy timbers 
and standing with one of its peaked ga- 
bles to the street. On the door was a 


shingle upon which was painted, 


Will™ Shakspere, 
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One of the travellers —a grave man, 
whose head was sprinkled with the snows 
of fitty winters — dismounted, and, ap- 
proaching the door, knocked at it with 
the steel hilt of his sword. He received 
no answer; but presently the lattice open- 
ed above his head, and a sharp voice 
sharply asked,— 

“ Who knocks ?” 

“*Tis I, zood wife!” replied the horse- 
man. “ Where is thy husband ? I would 
see him! 

“ Oh, Master John a Combe, is it you ? 


I knew you not. Neither know I where 
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that unthrift William is these two days. 
It was but three nights gone that he went 
with Will Squele and Dick Burbage, one 
of the player folk, to take a deer out of 
Sir Thomas Lucy’s park, and, as Will's 
ill-luck would have it, they were taken, 
as well as the deer, and there was great 
ado. But Will—that’s my Will —and 
Dick Burbage, brake from the keepers 
in Sir Thomas’ very hall, and got off; 
and that’s the last that has been heard 
of them; and here be I left a lone wom- 
an with these three children, and—— Be 
quiet, Hamnet! Would ye pour my sup- 
per ale upon the hat of the worshipful 
Master John a Combe ?” 

“ What ! deer-stealing 2” ex laimed 
John a Combe. “ Is it thus that he apes 
the follies of his betters? I had more 
hoy e of the lad, for he hath a cood heart 
and a quick engine; and I trusted that 
ere now he had drawn the lease of my 
Wilmecote farm to Master Tilney here. 
But deer-stealing !—like a lord’s son, or a 
knight’s at the least. Could not the ri- 
fling of a rabbit-warren serve his turn ? 
Deer-stealing ! I fear me he will come 
to nought! 

The speaker remounted, and soon the 
two horsemen might again have been 
seen wending their way back through 


the deepening twilight. 


There are several points that would 
be novel in such a passage. Among 
others, we would modestly indicate the 
incident of the two horsemen as evincing 


ly to charm 


some ingenuity, and as like 
the reader by its freshness and originali- 
ty But one point, we must confess, is 
not new, and that is the representation 
of Shakespeare as a lawyer. The sup- 
position, that the author of “ Macbeth,” 
“ TTamlet,” and “ King Lear,” was a bust- 
ling young attorney, is of respectable age, 
and has years enough upon its head, if 
not discretion. It has been brought for- 
ward afresh by two members of the pro- 
fession for which is claimed the honor 
of having Shakespeare’s name upon its 
roll, — William L. Rushton, Esquire, a 


London Barrister, and John Campbell, 
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e of the Queen’s Bench.* 





| , Indeed, addressing him- 


Payne Collier, says, (p. 


t this is a notion “ first suggested 
ners, and since countenanced by 
\ rself, and others.” An asser- 
which savors little of legal ac- 
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ilmers, 


st that Shakespeare 
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Justice!” (2d Henry IV., Act V., Se. 
4,) he remarks, (p. 73,) “ Sir W. Gas- 
coigne was continued as Lord Chief Jus- 
tice in the new reiqn; but, according to 
law and custom, he was removable, and 
he no doubt e xpected to be removed, from 
his office.” Lord Campbell has yet to 
rival the fifth wife of the missionary who 
wrote the lives of “ her predecessors ” 
but surely he should have known that 
the expectations which he attributes to 
Sir William Gascoigne were not disap- 
pointed, and that (although the contrary 
is generally belie ved) the obje t of | al- 
staff’s menace was superseded (by Sir 
William Hankford) March 29th, 1413, 
just eight days after the prince whom he 
committed to prison came to the throne 
—a removal the promptness of w 
would satisfy the strictest disciplinarian 
in the Democratic party. The Records 
show this ; but his Lordship need not have 
gone to them; he would have found it 
mentioned, and the authority cited, by 
Tyler in his “ Memoirs of Henry the 
Fifth.” 

And while we are considering the dis- 


, 28 2 . 
vetween his Lordship’s periorman- 


parity 
ces and his pretensions, we may as well 
examine his fitness to bring about a “ fu- 
sion of Law and Literature,” which he 
} 


Savs, with some reason, have, like Law 


and Equity, been too long kept apart in 
England. We fear, that, whatever may 
be the excellence of his Lordship’s inten- 
tions, he must set himself’ seriously to the 


task of acquiring more skill in the use of 
the English tongue, and a nicer discrim- 
ination between processes of thought, be- 
fore his writings will prove to be the flux 
that promotes that fusion. 

For, in the third paragraph of his let- 
ter, he says to Mr. Collier, “I cannot 
refuse to communicate to you my senti- 
ments upon the subject,” and in the fol- 
lowing sentence adds, that this communi- 
cation of his “ sentiments” will drive from 
his mind “the recollection of the wran- 
glings of Westminster Hall.” His Lord- 
ship probably meant to refer to the com- 
munication of his opinions, for which word 


“sentiments” is not usually substituted, 


except by gentlemen who remark with 
emphasis, “ Them’s my sentiments”; and 
he also probably intended to allude to 
the memory of the wranelinegs of which 
he is professionally a witness,—having 
forgotten, for a moment, that recollection 
is a purely voluntary act, and not either 
a condition or a faculty of the mind. 
Again, when his Lordship says, (p. 18,) 
“ That during this interval (A. D. 1579 
to 1586) he [Shakespeare] was merely 
an operative, earning his bread by man- 
ual labor, in stitching gloves, sorting wool, 
or killing calves, no sensible man can 
1 . : ae 


y imagine,” we applaud the decis- 


} 


yossil 
ion; but can hardly do as much for the 
languace in whi h it is « x presse d. Lord 
Campbell quite surely meant to say that 
no man could possibl; L re, or suppose, 
or assent to the propos tion which he sets 
forth; and when (on p. 26) he again 
says, “I do not imagine that when he 
Shakespeare] went up to London, he 


carried a tragedy in his pocket.” there 


can be no doubt that his Lor 





up meant 


to say, “I do not think that when,” ete. 


I{e should again have gathered trom his 


Shakespearean studies a lesson in the ex- 

act use of language, and have learned 

from the lips of “that duke hight The- 
” ' 


seus” that imagination has nothing to do 


with assent to or dissent from a proposi- 


tion, but that 


rT" lny 








We would not protract this finding 
of faults, and will only add, that, when 
his Lordship says, (p. 116,) that Henry 
V. “astonished the world with his uni- 
versal wisdom,” he ent rely overlooks the 
fact, that wisdom is a faculty of the 
mind, or, rather, a mode of intellectual 
action, of which universality can no more 
be predicated than of folly, or of honesty, 


or of muscular strength; and that it is 
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not knowledge, or at all like knowledge : 
which, indeed, is often acquired in a very 
remarkable degree by persons eminent 
for unwisdom. Lord Campbell might as 
well have said that Henry VY. astonished 


the world with his universal prowess in 


The censure to which Mr. Rushton’s 
is occasionally open in regard 
to style may properly be averted by the 


modesty of its tone and its unpretending 


But to pass from the manner to the 


matter of the learned gentlemen who ap- 
P ur 1 beha ( M me’s the ] l 
( umMpo ulter stating 
tory part of | tt tl 











Andro rteen of the thirty-sev- 
s ily attributed to Shake- 
sy f s “nothing that fa 

| irs vers L s n to 
produce from " r plays, se I- 
t s } sages as in his dement ao 
bear th estion und t emark 
upon lated ar sconnected 
from ) Mr. Ru m is more 


ca on eithe presentation only y an 
examination of some of the more impor- 
tant of the passages cited. 


Lord Campbell, as we have just seen, 


I 
mentions “ Henry VIII.” as one of the 
fourteen plays in which he has found 
nothir g which relates to the qu stion in 


hand; but Mr. Rushton opens his bat- 


Attorney and Solicitor. 


teries with the 


the very play just named; and t 


readers it will seem a bomb of the 





&9 


fi... 
tOluOWINE passage from 


») most 


dimensions, sent right into the citadel of 
his opponents — 

S Lord C ul, the k s further 
Because se tl S r of 
By vour wer ler . s kingdom 
| bo enmanens of o ek 
ha t ‘ L Seuc 1 wr Ss nst 

1 
I ' 
{ ~ 
O t | , y 
Ly 
c ime ° 
King HI VUL A Se. 2 
We shall first remark, that, in spite of 
his declaration as to Hei vi, 
Lo d { umpbell does cite and quote ths 
I | 
very passage (p. 42); and, indeed, he 
must have been as unapprecia as he 
seems to have been inaccurate, had he 
jailed t do so; fo upon its wee it is, 
with o or two exceptio nost im- 
] rtant passage ot t Kind ) IK ind 
in Shakespeare’s works. P is 
thus defined in an old law vhich 
was cessible to Shakesp i 
P u is VT ere 
" ! \ 
K Court, and . 
f ( s it t n 
‘ the @ . 
K 3} ‘ 
1 withou i iat 
K 1 
1 le 
l l , 14 
The object of the writ was to prevent 
the abuse of spiritual power Now, her¢ 


is a law-term quite out of the 


which 1S used by Shak« spe 


well-deployed knowled; 





of the writ of which it is the 


Must we, therefore, suppose th 
speare had obtained his knowlede 


1 


purpose and the power of this writ 


course of professional reading or 


tice ? 


power 
naine, 
Shake- 


e of the 


t in the 
r prac- 
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If we looked no farther than Shake- 
speare’s page, such a supposition might 
seem to be warranted. But if we turn 
to Michael Ini iyton’s * Legend of Great 
Cromwell,” first pu lished, we believe, in 
1607, but « tainly some vears betore 
™ Henry \ ILL.” Was wri ! 


en, and the sub- 
ject of which fi 


ures in that play, we find 


these lines, 


“ This Me to t / unire Wor 
Ordain'd verous 1 hie 
In t ch t wert 
rut 
Phat back into the P ‘ 1 


used with a knowledeve of its meaning 


and of the functions of the writ hardly 
less remarkable than that evinced in the 


passage from “ Henry VIIL,” though 
expressed in a different manner, owing 


chiefly to the fact that Drayton wrote a 


didactic poem and Shakespeare a drama. 
| 


But Drayton is not known to have been 


an attorney’s clerk, nor has he been s- 


pected, from his writings, or any other 


cause, to have had any knowledge of the 


law. Both he and Shakespeare, however, 
read the Chronicles Reading men pe- 


rused II ll’s and Ik 


letter folios in Queen Elizabeth's time 





1’ i,] 
ed's huge black- 


with as much interest as they do Macau- 


lay’s or Prescott’s elegant octavos in the 





reign of her successor, Victoria. Shake- 
speare drew again and again upon the 
former for the mate ial of his historical 
p! iys : and in writing ” lk ny \ i.” 
he adopted often the very language of 
the Chronicler. The well-known descrip- 
tion of Wolsey, which he puts into the 


mouth of Queen Katherine, 


Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes; one that by suggestion 
Tith'd all the kingdom: Simony was f play 


r 


His own opin 


He would say u 





ind meaning: He was never 





Both in his wor 


But where he m 





‘ nin. pitiful: 
t to ruin, pitiful: 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty; 


But his performance, ¢ 





» is now, nothin 





Of his own body he was ill, and gave 


"} , i 
He Ciergey i ¢ 





is little more than the following para- 


graph from Holinshed put into verse :— 


* This « all (as you may pe ive in 

t s Vas Of a great s n lor he 

‘ him t jua v s, and 

by es yes git his t - 

t sure he foreed lit ri Si- 

jl l traded 1 $s ul conse- 

é 1 s not tti , and s uf- 

V p open pres- 

d ( i 1 g ey ld 

| pe t he was 

v us of his lie, and guve the clergie evill 
exam} Ed. 1587, vo 22 


Turning back from the page on which 
the Chronicler comments upon the life of 


the dead prime-minister, to that on which 


he records his fall, we find these pas- 


saves 

I ne, the k m- 

€ t id 

' F ft 1 

wert @ cuse e} , , $- 

i ‘ is attorn Christ Hales, 
io 2 it t of premunire ag st him 

After this in the } g 1 his 

1 ‘ nunire upon, 

' by his 

edt t | had vel t rfeit 

é enements 3 l « and 
i € « f é gy 8 protect le p- 909 


If the reader will look back at the 

passage tou hing the premunire, quoted 
a 

ines 


above, he will see that these few 


from Raphael Holinshed are somewhat 


fatal to an argument in favor of Shake- 


speare’s “ legal acquirements,” in so far 
as it rests in any deeree upon the use of 


terms or the knowledge displayed in that 





passage. Shakespeare and Drayton are 


here in the same boat, though “ not with 
the Same scu og 
Betore we shelve Holinshed.—for the 


good Raphael's folios are like Falstaff in 
size, if not in wit, and, when once laid 
flat-long, require levers to set them up on 
end ag iin,—let us see if he cannot he Ip 
us to account for more of the “ legalisms ” 
that our Lord Chief Justice and our bar- 
rister have “smelt out” in Shakespeare’s 
historical plays. Mr. Rushton quotes the 


tichard IL.”:— 





following passages from * 








inshe 
ter, Ol 
. 1 
mith 
with 


T 
! 

, 
make 
him 
8 








' 

1 t 
ike f 1 
i I] 


oO 
spited 
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with making reasonable fine,” etc.—Ho.in- 





The only legal phrase, however, in 
these passages of “Richard II,” which 


seems to imply very extraordinary | al 


» repeated in “ Henry 





which was 


yrocess by which, in 








wards, whether of 
the hing or othes net “Pah 
t legal age, cou delivery 
of their estates to them from their guar- 
aians But hence it became 1 meta- 
, 1 
phorical expression to mean merely the 
uf inment ¢ majority, and u tl sense 
s to have C6 very gene! un- 
Crs d and nconimMoniy ised pet 
+} 4 » 4 } . 
ci Ving trom l r who was 
no attorne or a rmev’s ¢ k 
* If ¢ 
» Vv I - 
li 
ri cuer’s Ih j \ Se. 1 
4 — + 
ret his om works of a divine 2 
( ( . 
DONNIE / 161 
Spenser, too, uses the phrase ficurative- 
ly , , :n the f a 
I Ilha lise, in | 
} + 
Sale which may ne { se which 
A s had in his eye, when, according 
1 1 ’ 
to Lord Campbe he first s rested 
that Shakespea was once an attorney’s 
cle 
S d that I t, 
\ 
A Q i \ 
» t ‘ 1 « s her yne it 
I 
i Cluee B. VI. ¢ Vv. s 7 


So, for an instance of the phrase * tee, 


which Lord Campbell notices ; 


t 


cpressions and allusions which 





‘crop out” in “ Hamlet,” “ showing 


; > +] +] 
utum of law in the auth« 





W t I \ ‘ vat [ T u 

Tha it no | t ! 

lo five, I v 1 it 
rw it lto N " t P 

A ranker rate, shou tbes f _ 
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and of which Mr. Rushton quotes seve il 
instances in its fuller form, “ fee simple,” 
—we have but to turn back a few stan- 
zas in this same canto of the “F i 


Queene,” to find one in which the te 





4 I ii i i rin 
is used with the completest apprehension 
of its meaning :— 
“So is my lord now seiz'd of t q 

As in his jee, with pea 1 

And jul 1 

Ne lares 1 him f ' 

l t ) 

And in the next « into :-— 
“Of which the greatest rt is 

And heaven itself, by heri in 

1b. Cy vii l 


And in the first of these two passage 
from the “ Faérie Queene,” we have two 


words, “seized” and “est telligent- 


i “estate, in 


ly and correctly used in their purely legal 
sense, as Shakespeare himself uses them 
in the foliowing passages, which our Chief 


Justice and our barrister have both pass- 





i 
ed by, as, indeed, they have passed many 
others equ illy worthy of notice :- 
“ Did forfeit with his life all those s lands 
Which he stood seiz'd of 
II \ Se. 1 
“ The tern f our estat y not « 
Hazard so near us,”’ ete.—/b. Act S 
Among the most important passages 
I 


cited by both our a ithors is one tl 
ery reader of Sh ikespe ire will recollect 
when it is mentions d to him, Hamlet’s 
speech over the skull in the oravi -dig- 


ging scene. But although this speech 


is remarkable for the number of law- 


terms used i 


it, only one of them seems 
to evince any recondite knowledge of the 
law. This is the word “statutes,” in the 
following sentence :— 

“ This fellow might be in’s time a | 


land, with his statutes, his reco 





fines, his double your hers, his rec 


The general reader supposes, we believe, 
and very naturally, that here “ statutes” 
means laws, Acts of Parliament concern- 
ing real estate. But, as Mr. Rushton re- 
marks, (Malone having explained the term 
before him,) “ The statutes referred to by 


— — iia P 
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Hamlet — P ‘ 1 
imnet are, doubtiess, statutes merchant 


and statutes staple 


And “a statute mer- 








chant (so called fi ym the 13th Edward & 
1 ct / ts) was a bond acknowl- 
« Jere | before one « the clerks of the 
statutes merchant, and the m ) etc., 
et A statute stapl ) v so called 
was a ho ‘ 1 now aye 1 be- 
fore the mayor of the sta et 

Here we 1 have a law-term ppar- 
ent! so O ot Kel ot ni protes- 
sional writer, that it would seem to favor 
the Attorney and Solicitor theo But 
let us see if the wl e which it 

implies Was confined to Shakespe are 
among the dramatists of’ his time. 

In tcher’s “ Nobk 
( dy, first p | 





And in Middleton’s “ Family of Love,” 


(where, by the way, the Free-Love fol 


— 


of our own day may find thei peculiar 


notions set fort] 


1 and made the basis of the 
action, though the play was printed two 
hundred 


indred and fifty years ago,) we find a 
female free-loveyer thus | 
cantile brother of the 
though she ha 





some worldly restraints, 





an eye on the main chance 











Tu v 1 are I g Dr the mer- 

ri t irs 3 sana 
H | 

Ks ti i s be 

t f 11 were \ t to be 
tl > om 

t ' est t ty } his la e en- 

‘ twenty s ’ 

A ot . 2 
ACT L. OC. od. 


And in the very first 





speech of the first 
scene of the same play, the husband of 
this virtuous and careful dame says of 
the same “ Gerardine,” (who, as he is 
poor and a gentleman, it need hardly be 


s about the only honest man in the 


id 
Saltl, 


piece,)—* His lands be in statutes.” And 
that poor debau he e, Robert Greene, who 


aeri\ 
tic in 
tlem« 
tent 
rece 

view 


r 


t nt 

tler \ ) 

t 

I ( i 
1 

vie Ss 


> } 


Shakespear 


an exte! 
woul l not 
courst 


the follow 


Money” (1 





I w than he might have 
| hough antthen- 
ts pe Vv rs over ePn- 
labts hout th n- 
1 

en Ss he m nay 
‘ nt unsolicited inter- 
t or a bum-bailiff, 


v v t 
Ww 
va dies, ft r r 
( Sh es] "| } 
5 1 h hy 
: 
T T 
1“ As You Like I 
ienwy > fine ] 
l Ls ) 
: : 
t 1 one l 
‘ lay rm i = T - 
tand \ } ‘ 7 
\ < 1 
. > } 
Ir. Rushite emarks, 1s 
f to seize and va 
4 +} + ‘ + 
. ) itmost ¢ ‘ 


sAVs upplying to the 
I 

5 as & feck fecies wool 

s and chattels. or a capias 

to the person.” But 

‘etcher knew, as well as my 


Justice, or Mr. Barrister 
William 
all the woes that followed 
elder Mr. Weller at least 


ive doubted, had he in the 


J 
even, pe haps, 








. “1 
isure Talien upon 


passage in “ Wit Without 








of 
u the term with as full an understand- 
ing, though not 1 so feeling an ex- 
pression « os lous an illustration 
{ . ] ] gy passage from the 
fifth that play, which was produced 
or 1 
1 
\ ] sceminely 1 iite law-phrase 
sed st wl 1 Lo ( mp- 
bell passes et though Mr. Rush- 
ces o1 it, 1S “ taken 
, mann This has nothing to 
in rill manne! Dut, 
= ‘ 
j ‘ 3 1 law-book betore 
‘ l 
. take . y 
1 / 15 126, 6 
Sho] hy ¢ ses the phrase 
witl | fect I erstalr ne, when he 
makes P e Hal say to Bardolph 
a) t 1 st a < » of sack gh- 
te \ é then t the n 
é S ist bius L ¢ em 


But so Fletcher uses th same phrase, 
and as correctly, when he makes Perez 
say to Estefania, in “ Rule a Wife and 


Have a Wife,” 


; 


a sheep-biting rogue, taken 7’ the 








Act v. Se. 4 


But both Fletcher and Shakespeare, in 
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their use of this phrase, unusual as it now 
seems to us, have only exemplified the 
custom referred to by our contemporary 
legal authority,—* And so we commonly 
use to saye, When wee finde one doing of 
an unlawfull act, that we tooke him with 
the maynour”; though this must doubt- 
less be understood to refer to persons of 
a certain degree of education and knowl- 


l. 


It seems, then, that the applic ation of 


edge of the worl 


legal phraseology to the ordinary affairs 
of life was more common two hundred 
and fifty years ago than now; though 
even now-a-days it is much 


erally used in the rural districts than 


nore gen- 


persons who have not lived in them 
vould suppose. There law shares with 
agriculture the function of providing 


those phrases of common conversation 


} 


which, used figuratively at first, and 


often with poetic feeling, soon pass into 
mere thought-saving formulas of speech, 


and which in large cities are chie 














drawn from trade and politics. And 

in the use of law-terms upon whi h 

we have remarked, which a the ( 
' , , 

especially tech ll and no I \ 

language o I fess ul lif mong all 

those whi 10 Shakes es W s 

| 

he Was not sing lar, {. as we have st 

availed himself only of a knowk lee which 

other contemporary poets at playvw its 
l | pee) 

posse =s¢ l how in 1 more @asiy Nn cht 

we show that thos mMone leg W Ss 

| 
and phrases, to remarks upon Shake- 


spe ire s use of wh ( h both the boc ks Dbe- 





fi is (and especially Lord Camp ) 
are mainly devoted judement,” “ fin 

“these pres¢ nts,” testament, attor- 
ney, arbitrator,” fees,” bon 1,” 
“ lease,” “* pleading,” “ arrest,” “ session,” 

] 

‘ mortgage,” “ vouchers,” “ indentures,” 
“ assault,” “ batt > “dower.” “ cov- 





ail, “ non-suit,” 


enant,” “ distrain,” 


etc., etc., etc 


understands, 





the literature of Shal 


kespeare’s time, and, 
indeed, of all time since there were 
courts and suits at law! 

Many of the passages which Lord 


Campbell cites as evidence of Shake- 





al acquirements ” excite on- 


ly a smite at the self-delusion of the critic 





who could regard them for a moment in 
that light For instance, these lines in 
that most exquisite song in * Measure for 
Measure;”"—* Take, oh, take those lips 


away,’- 








] aus indent s and de Is and 
covenants are sealed, these pass Ss must 
iM wce;y d as part | r evidence 
tl Shakespeare narrow escaped being 
made Lo 1H rh ¢ lance ) | I hy ind ! 
It req ll the lear c nd the los 

ra ord f Just . London 
] esta sha < ‘ ym be- 
tween such pre see le } " yn lu- 

Am S| ik =] SITi¢ | { 
l he $ rist odo archment 
and 1 tay in thes ‘ Drayton’s 


We ask pardon of the reader for the 


production of contemporary evidence, 


that, in Shakespeare’s day, a knowledge 


of the sign ficance and | nding nature 
of a seal was not confined to him among 
poets ; for surely a man must be both a 
lawyer and a Shakespearean commentator 


to forget that the use of seals is as old as 


the art of writing, and, perhaps, older, 


and that the practice has furnished a fig- 





ure of speech to poets from the time when 


it was written, that out of the whirlwind 





Job heard, “IT s turned as clay to the man of letters, and a man of the world, 
nts ' aye 
mid ‘ 1 a period yet who brings forward such passages as the 
| iy 
mol! rem follow * as part of the ev dence bearing 
i , 2. — ; ; k 
And is Lord Campbell really in ear- upon the question of Shakespeare’s legal 
nest in ving crave and precise- acquirements-? 
' 
ly € esse 
- “i , 1 Alt > + 
I Othe SI e 
M Act i. Se. 2. 
W H oO r 
) VI , + 
) i Ss ¢ ( , Act iv. Sc. 2. 
‘ \\ 
1 I ‘ r 
Fait 1a land cara You f Act iv. Se. 1 








: , , , 1 ( \ct iv. Se. 5 
t 1 
tN ‘ cra 
Wi! Lo lship go farther t 
} . y ri A + 
and t the fieurati ‘ i Ac Se. 1 
1 , ” 
ot the te rack sha eal I J 
i ‘ 
rave us t proof that | was 4 c ‘ 
I i i. 
A 1 I | 
‘ i I i it pe- ' , " 
. ‘ i By which las ne wcording 
‘ \ \ e-trade betweer 
. Campbell (p ) ) ‘ espeal 
Spain and West Indies? We ree 7.4 
, X that he Was acquainted witl for 
P . re u l if ! 
oD Middleton and Row- . ' 
B tt roce i ¥ tl 1 saves a »t~ 
lev’s ( st p | u 
Me ! ed In evidence 
16 i vears befo 














) I 
A S 2 ] I j 
An ; ving t 
. 7 S 

nd t 1 l vo I st = - 
i M nd R ey, Upon « o | Lordship ex- 
? | 

law S passage, V s S S t . 
tinct p t ( i unted 
with Ad Second, n 
the us ises ara and : . 

sp o s her topsai they - 
. : 1 iV € 3 
ha i nis i s ver ¢ e that 
they sailors on board armed One does not it we s I to the 
ves S | t ope indicates, that co t. that, if two were ] tl ead 
had mn t wr lady 1 question toveth er the manner < sy j 
lowered her to yr top-knot,she would Smith’s vestrymen, they might bring it 
+] l« | 7 ‘ 5 
then ana t ive een put merciless- about. 
, ' sere : 
ly to the sword In aid of his Lor further st 35 

But wha ull we think of the acumen we make the following suggestion. He 


and the j idgment of a Chief Justice, a doubtless knows that one of the earli- 
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est among our small stock of traditions 
about Shakespeare is that recorded by 
Aubrey as being derived from Stratford 
authority, that his father was a butcher, 
and that “when he was a boy he exer- 
cised his father’s trade, but when he kill’d 


a calfe, he wold do it in a high style, and 


make a speech.” When his Lordship con- 
} 


siders this old tradition in connection with 





the following passage in one of Shake- 


speare’s earliest pl Ays,— 


“Who finds the heifer dead 








bleeding 
And t with an axe, 
But twas he that m t 


: . . 2 
how can he resist the con lusion, that, al- 


though the divine Williams may not have 
run with “ Forty,” it is highly probable 
that he did kill for Keyser? Let his Lord- 
ship also remember that other old tra- 
dition, mentioned by Rowe, that John 
‘ hakespe ire Was “a conside I il adeaie!l 
in wool,” and that William, 
: Ee é 


1 
school, ** seems to have given entirely 


that way of living which his father pro- 


posed to him ”; and remember, also, this 
passage from noth of Shak« speare 3 
earliest pl ivs 

“ He is too pi 1, too spruce, to ecte 
too « is \ I y 
call it iH i t ¢ 
his verbos fi / 


ment.””—Love's I 


Is there not a FOO lly part of the wool- 
stapler’s craft, as well as of the art of rhet- 
oric, compressed into that one sentence 


by the hydraulic power of Shake speare’s 
genius ? Does it not show that he was 
initiated in the mysteries of long and 
short st iple before he wrote this, perhaps, 
his earliest play But look again at the 
following passage, also written when his 
memory of his boyish days was freshest, 


and see the evidence that Doth these tra- 





ditions were well founded :— 
* So, first, the harmless sheep doth yield his 
f 


And, next, his throat unto the butcher's knife.” 


Could these lines have been written by a 


man who had not been both a consider- 
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able dealer in wool, and a butcher who 
killed a calf in high style and made a 
spec h ? Who l 


‘an have a doubt about 
this matter, when he apy i 


reciates rightly 


I 





the following passage in “ Hamlet,” (Act 
v. Se. 2,) and is penetrated with the wis- 


dom of two wise commentators upon it ?— 








“* Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
W he our deep plots » pall; and that 
S 1 te us 
I S liv tv that shapes ir ends 
R » hew them how ws ’ 
Dr. | ier informs me t t tl e wor 
\ tel 
( t 1 ) i 
" He v as 
¢ } bi them 
t I was ed to sl t r ¢ s! lo 
s é e ends of w skewers e., to point 
s cre¢ ar can 
j \W ~ 
S 3 ‘ nit that 
t be r r to such terms 
I} ently s¢ é s of wool pi 
up with skewers.’"-—STEEVENS 
. , , 
Lucky wool-man, butcher, and dealer 
. , ar , ‘ 
i S \ . ) rl h at once a com- 
ment upon the great philosophical trage- 
dy and a proot that its author and you 
were both of a trade! Fortunate Far- 
mer, to have heard the story! and most 


sagvacious Steevens, to have penetrated 





. “o , . 
tousiy that you had seen packages ol wool 


nn’d up with skewers! But, O wisest, 


vole st-and-deene st-minded Shake speare, 
, 


to have remembered, as you were pro- 


P unding, Hamlet-wise, one of the creat 


104 . , : 
unsolvable mysteries of life, the skewers 


that you, being an idle lad, could but 
rough-hew, leaving to your careful father 
+] 


the skill-requiring task to shape their 
ends !—ends without which they could 
not have bound together the packages 
of wool with which you loaded the carts 
that backed up to the door in Henley 
Street, or have penetrated the veal of 
the calves that you killed in such a high 
style and with so much eloquence, and 
which loaded the tray that you daily 
bore on your shoulder to the kitchen- 
door of New Place, yet unsuspecting that 


you were to become its master ! 


185 
Ye 


upon 
in hi 
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we ¥ 
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than 
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Yet we would not too strongly insist 
upon this evidence, that Shakespeare 
in his boyhood served both as a butch- 
er’s and a wool-stapler’s apprentice ; for 
we yenture to think that we have dis- 
covered evidence in his works that their 
For, in the first 
place, the word “ tailor” occurs no less 
than thirty-five times in his plays. [The 
reader is to suppose that we are able 
to record this fact by an intimate ac- 


author was a tailor. 


quaintance with every line that Shake- 
speare wrote, and by a prodigious effort 
of memory, and not by reference to Mrs. 
Clark’s Concordance. ] 


curs nearly thrice as often; “ shears” is 


“ Measures” oc- 


found no less than six times; “ thimble,” 
three times ; “ soose,” no less than twen- 
ty-seven times!—and when we find, that, 
in all his thirty-seven plays, the word 
“cabbage” occurs but once, and then 
with the deliberate explanation that it 


means “ and is “good cabbage,” 


may we not regard such reticence upon 
this tender point as a touching confirma- 
dee, 
too, the comparison which Shakespeare 


tion of the truth of our theory ? 


uses, when he desires to express the ser- 
vice to which his favorite hero, Prince 
Mal, will put the manners of his wild 
companions :— 

“ So, like gross terms, 
The Prince will, in the perfectness of time, 
Cust off his followers; and their memory 
Shall as a pattern or a measure live 


Hy which his Grace must mete the lives of 


others.”’ 





2 Henry IV., Act iv. Sc. 4. 
And in writing one of his earliest plays, 
Shakespeare’s mind seems to have been 
still so impressed with memories of his 
former vocation, that he made the out- 
raged Valentine, as his severest censure 
of Proteus, reproach him with being bad- 
ly dressed,— 
* Ruffian, let go that rude, uncivil touch! 

Thou friend of an ill fashion !” 
Act v. Sc. 4. 





Cleopatra, too, who,.we may be sure 
from her conduct, was addicted to very 
“low necks,” after Antony’s death be- 
1s, and declares her intention 
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to have something “ after the high Ro- 
man fashion.” And what but a reminis- 
cence of the disgust which a tailor of tal- 
ent has for mending is it that breaks out 
in the Barons’ defiant message to King 
John ? — 

“ The King hath dispossess’d himself of us; 

We will not,line his thin bestained cloak.” 

King John, Act iv. Sc. 3. 
A memory, too, of the profuse adorn 
ment with which he had been called up- 
on to decorate some very tender youth’s 
or miss’s fashionable suit intrudes itself 
even in his most thoughtful tragedy : — 
“ The canker galls the infants of the Spring 

Too oft before their buttons be disclos’d.”’ 

Hamlet, Act i. Sc. 3. 
In “Macbeth,” desiring to pay the highest 
compliment to Macduff’s judgment and 
knowledge, he makes Lennox say,— 
“ He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 

The fits of the season.’’—Act iv. Sc. 2. 

Not the last fall or last spring style, be it 
observed, but that of the season, which it 
is most necessary for the fashionable tailor 
to know. In writing the first scene of 
the “Second Part of Henry IV.,” his 
mind was evidently crossed by the shade 
of some over-particular dandy, whose fas- 
tidious nicety as to the set of his garments 
he had failed to satisfy; for he makes 
Northumberland compare himself to a 
man who, 

“ Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

Out of his keeper's arms.”’ 

And yet we must not rely too much 
even upon evidence so strong and so cu- 
mulative as this. For it would seem as 
if Shakespeare must have been a publish- 
er, and have known the anxiety attend- 
ant upon the delay of an author not in 
high health to complete a work the first 
part of which has been put into the print- 
er’s hands. Else, how are we to account 
for his feeling use of this beautiful meta- 
phor in “ Twelfth Night ”? 

“ Lady, you are the cruell’st she alive, 

If you will lead these graces to the grave, 

And leave the world no copy.” 

Act i. Sc. 5. 

But this part of our subject expands be- 
fore us, and we must stay our hand. We 
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THE MINISTERS WOOING. 
( 1 1.] 
the book be at all readable, « that 


CHAPTER XVI. 


vy any possible chan C Can Make its Way 





We suppose the heroine of a nov 1, into a young mind, you may be sure that 
n other privileges and immunities, it will not only be read, but reme1 
has a prescriptive right to her own ] i- to the longest day they have t 
va boudoir, where, as a French writer Mrs. Katy Seudder’s garret was not an 
, : oe . “ee , : ’ - 
has it, “she appears like a lovely picture exception to the general rule. I 
in its frame.” quaint little people who touch with so 


Well, our little Mary is not without airy a grace all the lights and shadows 











this lux nd to its sacred precincts of great beams, bare rafters, and unplas- 
we will ¢ you this morning a ticket tered walls, had not failed in their work 
of admi ’ Know, then, that the gar- there. Was there not there a erand — 
ret of this gambrel-roofed cottage had a chair of stamped-leather, minus t ( s 
proj ting window on the seaward side, hinder lees, which had genealogical asso- 
which o} 1 into an immensely lare ciations through the Wilcoxes with tl 
old le s Vernons and thr vn the Vernons jute 
and luded across the water with Old England? and 
G $ y was there not a dusky picture, in an old 
cas tarnished irame, of a woman ol whose 
tive i t loved tragic end strange stories were \ pered 
a ood, ie of the sufl 3 in the vnen 
with its S st- witches were unceremoniously helped out 
untiquit old i of the world, inst l Ing yw-a 
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1 t viings mit ¢ Wiile I il -turning ? 
y ( 1 hands, v ils lw Yes, there w t ] 
‘ rds of fairy treasure? What many more which we will not y to 
pe es hidine-places, and w - recount, but bring you to t I loir 
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"ll set to be the next Presi- 
es alive! Well, Mary must 


be careful, if she don’t want to be carried 





off; for they do say that there can’t any 














woman resist him, that sees enough of 
him. Why, there’s that poor French 
woman, Madame — what do you call 
her, that’s staving with the Vernons ?— 
( she’s « ver ] vd 1d ears in love 
with " 
she’s a married woman,” said 
\ $7 it n’t be possible !” 
M Seudder looke reprovingly at 
Miss Prissy nd for a few mon " t 
vas or hakine of heads and a whis- 
ered conference between the two ladic 
ending in Miss Prissy’s going off, ying 
tats 
. | lo I, io! I y 
he men 
nts Miss Pr ushed 
‘ posed as a clucking 
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Well, Miss Scudd wl do you 
think ? Here’s Colonel Burr t ill 
on tl ladi ! 

M Sy er’s first moven in com- 

n ill middle-aged gentlewo 
was | r | oh I | i - 
lect that she had not on he cap 

! Mary ] 1 at he | 
hands, which were bl from the contact 
with 1 xed yar she h just | 1 n- 

ing 

Now I'll tell you what,” said Miss 
Prissy wasn’t it lucky 1 had 1 

re? for I first saw him coming in at t 
ite, and I whipped in quick as wink 
nd op ned the best-room window-shut 
‘rs, and then I was ba k at the door, and 
he bowed to me as if I'd been a een, 

1 says he, ‘ Miss Prissy, how fresh 1 

woking this morning!’ You see, I was 
, , 


vorking at the Vernons’, but I never 
wight as he'd noticed me. And then 
quired in the handsomest way for thi 
es and the Doctor, and so I took him 
into the parlor and settled him down, and 
then I ran into the study, and you may 
depend upon it I flew round lively for a 
few minutes. I got the Doctor’s study- 


gown off, and got his best coat on, and 





put on his wig for him. and started him 
up kinder lively, you know it takes me 
to cet him down into this world, nd so 
the h him: and so 
you can } 1 dress y - 
selves easy as not. 
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harm, so subtile and so j idlement on s specimens of her 
his fair child, his e- spinni iw, which Scudd had pre- 
iti mm, a id knowledve sented to his notice 
1 him in a certain awe, With that ease with which he could at 
el her spirit so unap-_ will glide into the cha r of su- 
iriosity was piqued. und elder er, he had, w 
1 to employ all his pow- seeming to ask questions, drawn from 
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ythi Ly ime direct Is a Most W yn 
1 cultured hand of IsheaR n { 
( Arca- I] Madam it there d be 
na he de ired, must no 1 ( dal r WwW 1 ( nh so 
ime, who ¢ I s u \ I ed s your chter 
s and heroic deeds, I ou ple t ‘ n, Madam, I will 
il wants were prov d- cau V ! m so tin 
strations of the most Mrs. M ] ips yin me,” 
i portion ot the c- said M » is 1 s udy ng 
] ench by herse iO SOI time in Or- 
Ww er ) ead a ol a nomy, 
sts whi s nd in that language. I 
‘ will go over to-morrow and see her about 
ge by a subt and it 
1V He was interested Bet re Colonel Burr departed, the 
the weaving, ana in Do tor requested him to step a moment 
vs how it was done, but, with him into his study Burr, 10 had 
m shadows had turned, — had frequent occasions during his life to 
the cracked arm-chair experience the sort of paternal freedom 
oudoir, gravely giving which the clergy of his country took 
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with him in right of his clerical descent, 
began to summon together his faculties 
of address for the avoidance of a kind 
of conversation which he was not dis- 
posed to mect. He was agreeably dis- 
appointed, however, when, taking a pa- 
per from the table, and presenting it to 
him, the Doctor said,— 

“T feel myself, my dear Sir, under a 
burden of obligation for benefits received 
from your family, so that I never see a 
member of it without casting about in my 
own mind how I may in some measure 
express my good-will towards him. You 
are aware that the papers of your distin- 
guished grandfather have failen into my 
hands, and from them I have taken the 
liberty to make a copy of those maxims 
by which he guided a life which was a 
blessing to his country and to the world. 
May I ask the favor that you will read 
them with attention ? and if you find any- 


1 | 
ht reason or sover 


thing contrary to ri 
sense, I shall be happy to hear of it ona 
future occasion.” 

“ Thank you, Doctor,” said Burr, bow- 
ing. “T shall always be sensible of the 
kindness of the motive which has led you 
to take this trouble on my account. Be- 
lieve me, Sir, I am truly obliged to you 
for it.” 


And thus the interview terminated. 

That night, the Doctor, before retiring, 
offered fervent prayers for the grandson 
of his revered master and friend, praying 
that his father’s and mother’s God might 
bless him and make him a living stone in 
the Eternal remple. 

Meanwhile, the object of these prayers 
was sitting by a table in dressing-gown 
and slippers, thinking over the events of 
the day. The paper which Dr. H. had 
handed him contained the celebrated 
“ Resolutions” by which his ancestor led 
a life nobler than any mere dogmas can 
possibly be. By its side lay a perfumed 
note from Madame de Frontignac,—one 
of those womanly notes, so beautiful, so 
sacred in themselves, but so mournful to 
a right-minded person who sees whither 
they are tending. Burr opened and pe- 
rused it,—laid it by,— opened the docu- 


ment that the Doctor had given, and 
thoughtfully read the first of the “ Reso- 
lutions ” :— 

“ Resolved, That I will do whatsoever 
I think to be most to God’s glory, and 
my own good profit and pleasure in the 
whole of my duration, without any con- 


sideration of time, whether now or never - 


so many myriad ages hence. 

“ Resolved, To do whatever I think to 
be my duty and most for the good and 
advantage of mankind in general. 

“ Resolved, To do this, whatsoever dif- 
ficulties I meet with, and how many and 
how great soever.” 

Burr read the whole paper throuch 
attentively once or twice, and paused 
thoughtfully over many parts of it. He 
sat for some time after, lost in reflection ; 
the paper dropped irom his hand, and 
ther followed one of those long, deep 
seasons of fixed reverie, when the soul 


thinks by pictures and goes over endless 


distances in moments. In him, origina 
every moral faculty and sensibility was as 
keenly strung as in any member of that 
remarkable family from which he was de- 

ended, and which has, whether in good 
or ill, borne no common stanip. Two 
possible lives flashed before his mind at 
that moment, rapidly as when a train 
sweeps by with flashing lamps in 
night. The life of worldly expediency, 


the life of eternal rectitud the life of 


seventy years, and that life eternal in 
which the event of death is no disturb- 
ance Suddenly he roused himself, pi k- 
ed up the paper, filed and dated it care- 
fully, and laid it by; and in that moment 
was renewed again that governing pur- 
pose which sealed him, with all his beau- 
tiful « apabilities, as the slave of the fleet- 
ing and the temporary, which sent him 
at last, a shipwrecked man, to a nameless, 
dishonored grave. 

He took his pen and gave to a friend 


his own views of the events of the day. 


“My pEAR, ——We are still in New- 
port, conjugating the verb s’ennuyer, which 
I, for one, have put through all the moods 
and tenses. Pour passer le temps, how- 
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I have 


sweet little P 


ever, la belle Francaise and my 


iritan. I visited there this 


morning. She lives with her mother, a 





walk out toward the seaside, in a 
cottage quite prettily sequestered among 
blossoming Apple trees, and the creat hier- 
theology, Dr. H., keeps 
No chance here for 


you see, 


arch of moder 


guard over them. 


( retions, 





by. the wood Dox tor astonis! ed 
onde here on Sunday last, by treat- 
onslaught on slav- 
| the slave-trade. He had all the 


counsel] 


ing us to a solemn 


ors to hear 


chief captains and 
him, and smote them hip and thigh, and 


pursued them even unto Shur. 


‘Hk is ne of those creat, honest fel- 


smallest f the 


notion ¢ 


who think, in dealing 


with men, that you must go to work and 
' = , 
prove t vht or the wrong of a matter 
just as if anybody cared for that! Sup- 
posing he is right—which appears very 
i > = il 
la) rie what is he hy ing to do 


No moral argument, since the 





: . 
world began, ever prevailed over twenty- 
five per cent. profit. 


«“ However, he is the 


‘ aT 
spiritual director 


Paz > ; 
f 


of ] line, and was a resident 


so I did the 


in my grandfather’s family, 


_ 2 , 
acre e with him as well as such an 
un imcised Ishmaelite could I dis- 
CoO - ] h lo sat Ww th the most do- 


cile air possible while he explained to me 
all the ins nd outs in his system of the 


univers past, present, and future 
calmly on the Millen- 


xpound prophetic 


him dilate 
symbols, 
marching out before me his whole apoc- 
of beasts and dragons 


enacene 


innumerable, to all 


which I gave edifying attention, taking 
occasion now and then to turn a com- 
pliment in favor of the ladies, — never 


ou KnOW. 





lly, he is a worthy old soul, and 
actually believes all these things with his 
whole heart, attaching unheard-of impor- 
tance to the most abstract ideas, and em- 


barking his whole being in his ideal view 
ind Millennial finale to the human 


race. I look at him and at myself, and 
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ASK, 
like ? 


“ My little Mary to-day was in a mood 


Can human beings be made so un- 


of ‘sweet composure ” 


sty le of 


austere quite be- 


coming to her beauty - her na- 
ire nonchalance at times is rather stim- 
ulating. What a her 
belle all the differ- 


that l l 


contrast be tween 


Francaise !- 


there is 


and Ja 
ence between a diamond 


and a flower. 





thing 


a cultivated mind, enriche¢ reading, 





and more by a still, qu uint | t'of think- 
ing, which is new and charming 
truce to this. 


“| have 


seen our friends at last 





me aman not to be trifled 


be with you in a 


farthest Meanwhik 


} 
week or ten days, at 


stand to your 


cvuns 
Ever yours 
Bt RR 
CHAPTER XVII 
THE next morning, before the earls 


dews had yet dried off the 


started to ro and see her end Mrs 
Marvyn. It was one of t! charming 
invigorating d 1ys, fal iliar to those of 
Newport experience, when the sea lies 





ng and glittering in deep blue 


shimmer phy pL } 
and gold, 
} 1 


ClOUC1ESS, 


and the sky above is firm and 


and every that comes 


landward seems to bear health and en- 
erey 
As Mary approached the house, she 


heard loud sounds of discussion from the 


upon its wings. 


open kite hen-door, and, looking in, saw a 
I 


rather original scene acting. 

Candace, armed with a long oven-shov- 
el, stood before the open door of the ov- 
en, whence she had just been ren oving 
an army of good things which appeared 
ranged around on the dresser. Cato, in 
flannel shi 


t nd 
rt and 


the undress of a red 


tow-cloth trousers, was cuddled, in a con- 


soled and protected attitude, in the 


ner of the wooden settle, with a mug of 
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flip in his hand, which Candace had pre- 
pared, and, calling him in from his work, 
authoritatively ordered him to drink, 
on the showing that he had kept her 
awake the night before with his couch, 
and she was sure he was going to be 
sick. Of course, worse things may hap- 


pen to a man than to be vigorously taken 
care of by his wife, and Cato had a salu 
tary conviction of this fact, se that he re- 


f to his comfortable corner 


h edifying serenity. 


signed hims« 





ind his flip wi 


Opposite to Candace stood a well built, 


corpul nt necro man, dressed with con- 


siderable care, and with the air of a per- 
son on excellent terms with himself. This 
was no other than Digo, the house-ser- 
vant and factotum of Dr. Stiles, who con- 
sidered himself as the guardian of hi 
master’s estate, his title, his honor, his 
literary character, his prote ssional posi- 
tion, and his religious creed. 


Digo was ready to assert before all the 


world, that one and all of these w 
der his special protection, and that wl 


ever had anything to say to the contrary 


of any of these must expect to take issue 


with him. Dizo not only swallowed all 
his master’s opinions whole, but seemed 


I 
to have the stomach of an ostrich in their 
digestion. Ile believed everything, no 
matter what, the moment he understood 


1 


that the Doctor held it. He believed 
that Hebrew was the language of heav- 
en,—that the ten tribes of the Jews had 
reappeared in the North American In- 


dians,—that there was no such thing a 


disinterested benevolence, and that the 


doings of the unregenerate had some 
; : mg : 
value,— that slavery was a divine ordi- 


nance, and that Dr. H. was a radical, who 
did more harm than good,—and, finally, 
that there never was so great a man as 
Dr. Stiles; and as Dr. Stiles belonged to 
him in the capacity of master, why, he, 
Digo, owned the greatest man in Ameri- 
ca. Of course, as Candace held pre 
cisely similar opinions in regard to Dr. 
ll., the two never could meet without 
a discharge of the opposite electrici- 
ties. Divo had, it is true, come ostensi- 


ty on a mere worldly errand from his 


July, 


mistress to Mrs. Marvyn, who had prom- 
ised to send he r some turk« ys’ egos, but 


he had inly resolved with himself that 


he would give Candace hi )pinion,—that 
is, What Dr. Stiles had said at dinner th 
day before about Doctor IL.’s Sunday’s 
discourse. Dr. Stiles had not heard it 


but Divo had. Ile had felt it due to the 


re sponsibilities of his position to be pres- 


ent on so very in port int an occasion. 


Therefore, after receiving his eges, he 


opened hostilities by remarking, in 
general way, that he had attended the 
Doctor’s preaching on Sunday, and that 


there was quite a crowded hous« ( 
| 


tle her feathers like a hen who sees a 
hawk he distance, and 1 ponded rt 
ck | 

Den you heard meetin, for once in 
\ r life!” 


‘I must say,” said Digo, with suavity 


‘dat I can’t give my "proval to such sen- 
timents 
Mo hame f } said Candace, 
o mil You a1 } und not stan’ by 
r colo und flur l to mean 
ways | 1 Was / / a nan, 
your heart would ul | like a can- 
non-! | at dat a — 
Dr. Stiles and me we talked it over 
ifter cl h,” said Di ind de Doe- 


Oh, you go ‘1 ny whl your Provi- 
dence! Guess, ef white folks had let us 
lone, Providence wouldn't trouble us.” 

Well,” said Digo Dr. Stiles is clear 
dat dis yer’s a-fulfillin’ de prophecies and 
bringin’ in de fulness of de Gentiles.” 


‘ Fulness of de fiddl 


dace, irreverently. “ Now what a way dat 





ar’ is of talkin’! Go look at one o’ dem 
ships we come over in,—sweatin’ and 
ero in de dark and dirt,—eryin’ 
and dyin’, howlin’ for breath till de 


sweat run off us,—livin’ and dead chain- 
ed together,— prayin’ like de rich man 
in hell for a drop o’ water to cool our 
tongues! Call dat ar’ a-bringin’ de ful- 
ness ol de Gentiles, do ye? Uch!” 


And Candace ended with a guttural 
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ening | I don’t b Is a 
t ood too at l e do s of ¢ unreg 
give up; so it's juuite clear he W e da 
Who ca s Canada 
t say I nev er nregenerate, it’s all ¢ 
Ss pinions I be ve a nan dat t ( S 
[ is in }? | is 
he ivs "bout I i ea ( ni ma I’ 
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1 s ( t S 1 Car 
“ ) S ) | h her wh.” 
7 , ( Te oO was 
ima ius ap ‘ W f 
Now ‘ what 1 ‘ CSCI x | 
saver iv’ ' ‘ M 
‘ na it 1 " i ‘@) no, i 
1 l hen «ce I wi st ) Ik 
tu I ] And be e Ca ‘ 
I en nis I I Ma | “ woot was 
l liel 1ust ind s { sta that led 
to pitit it “em, kiteher 
1 wid ’em Why, The north re n was a la 
m is worth every- overlooking a splendid rea 
r thoucht o’ d mny- pect. A moving panorama of 
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and gliding sails was unrolled before its 
three windows, so that stepping into the 
room gave one an instant and breezy 
sense of expansion. Mrs. Marvyn was 
standing at the large wheel, spinning 
wool,— a reel and basket of spools on 
her side. Her large brown eyes had an 
eager joy in them when Mary entered ; 
but they seemed to calm down again, and 
she received her only with that placid, 
sincere air which was her habit. Every- 
thing about this woman showed an ardent 
soul, repre ssed by timidity and by a cer- 
tain dumbness in the faculties of outward 
expression ; but her eyes had, at times, 
that earnest, appealing language which is 
so pathetic in the silence of inferior ani- 
mals.—One sometimes sees such eyes, and 
wonders whether the story they intimate 
will ever be spoken in mortal language. 
Mary began eagerly detailing to her 


all that had inter 





sted her since they last 
met :—the party,—her acquaintance with 
Burr,—his visit to the cottage,—his in- 

| 


quiries into her ed cation and read ng, 


and, fina ly, the proposal, that th ) should 
study French tovethe r. 

s My dear,” said Mrs. Marvyn, “ let 
us begin at once :—such an opportunity 
is not to be lost. I studied a little with 
James, when he was last at home.” 

“With James ?” said Mary, with an 


air of timid surprise. 


“« y y the dear boy has become, what 
I never ¢ xpect d, quite a student He 
employs all his spare time now in read- 
ing and studying ; the second mate is a 
Frenchman, and James has got so that 
he can both speak and read. He is 
studying Spanish, too.” 

Ever since the last conversation with 
her mother on the subject of James, Ma- 
ry had felt a sort of guilty constraint 
when any one spoke of him ;— instead 
of answering frankly, as she once did, 
when anything brought his name up, 
she fell at once into a grave, embar- 
rassed_ silence. 

Mrs. Marvyn was so constantly think- 
ing of him, that it was difficult to begin 
on any topic that did not in some man- 


ner or other knit itself into the one ever 


present in her thoughts. None of the 
peculiar developments of the female na- 
ture have a more exquisite vitality than 
the sentiment of a frail, delicate, repress- 


ed, timid woman for a strong 


v, manly, gen- 
erous son. There is her ideal « X press- 
ed; there is the out-speaking and out-act- 
ing of all she trembles to think, yet burns 
to say or do; here is the hero that shall 
speak for her, the heart into which she 
has poured hers, and that shall give to 
her tremulous and hidden aspirations a 
strong and victorious expression. «J 
have gotten a man from the Lord,” she 
says to herself; and each outburst of his 
manliness, his vigor, his self-confidence 

his superb vitality, fills her with a strange, 
wondering pleasure, and she has a secret 
tenderness and pride even in his wilful- 
ness and waywardness. “ What a crea- 
ture he is!” she Says, when he flouts at 
sober argument and pitches all received 
opinions hither and thither in the wild 
capriciousness of youthful p aradox She 
looks grave and reproving ; but he rea 


the concealed trir mph in her eyes, — lhe 


knows that in her heart she is full of 
admiration all the time. First love of 
womanhood ts something wondertul and 
mysterious, but in this second love it 
rises again, idealized and refined; she 
loves the father and herself united and 
made one in this young heir of life and 
hope. 

Such was Mrs. Marvyn’s still intense, 
pa sion ite love for her son. Not a tone 
ol hits manly voice, not a flash of his dark 
eyes, not one of the de« Ps sh ulowy dum- 
ples that came and went as he laughed, 
not a ring of his glossy black hair, that 
was not studied, got by heart, and dwelt 
on in the inner shrine of her thoughts ; 
he was the romance of her life. Ilis 
strong, daring nature carried her with 
it bevond those narrow, daily bounds 
where her soul was weary of treading ; 
and just as his voyages had eiven to the 
trite prose oO 1M menage a poetry ot 
strange, foreign perfumes, of quaint ob- 
jects of interest, speaking of many a far- 
off shore, so his mind and life were a con- 


stant channel of outreac h through which 
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her soul held converse with the active knew the feelings of Mary’s mother; and 
and stirring world. Mrs. Marvyn had the name 


known all the story of her son’s love, and _ lips, simply because it was so ever-present 


f James fell so ofien from her 


to no other woman would she have been in her heart that it could not be helped. 


ng to resign him; but her love to Before Mary left, it was arranged that 
Mary was so deep, that she thought of | they should study together, and that the 
| union with her more as gaining a_ lessons should be given alternately at 
daughter than as losing a son. She each other’s houses; and with this un- 


would not speak ff the subject; she derstanding they parted. 


{To be continued. |} 


Lt aad 


THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


WHAT HE SAID, WHAT HE HEARD, AND WHAT HE SAW. 








Ovr landlady’s daughter is a young But confound the make-believe women 
lady retensions to ventili Vv. we have turne | loose in our streets ! 
She wears | mnet well back on her where do they come from? Not out of 
head, w s known by all to be a mark Boston parlors, I trust. Why, there isn’t 
of hie eding. She wears her trains a beast or a bird that would drag its tail 
V ! e great ladies do in Eu- throuch the dirt im the way these crea- 
roy lo es e, their dresses are so tures do their dresses. Because a (uec n 
mad t eep the tapestried floors or a d chess wears long robes on great 
of chat ix and palaces; as those odious 0 sions, a maid-of-all-work or a lactory- 
arist ts of the other side do not go girl thinks she must make herself a nui- 
dragy i rh the mud in silks and sance by tra ing through the street, pi k- 
sa sooth, must ride in coaches I p i rrying abe 
whe full dress I is true pah! that’s vhat I eall 
that various habits of the nto ¥ bones and n 
Am ilso the little acci- bel e be what you a 
dent t est-key sidewalks a s of vulgarit » 

I 

liabl ‘ » has swept a mile of the one attribute of v 
t] é tly in such a co ion any in n walk bel 
t e W | e to be her neivhbo women and see what sl 
B t tl i ( is no need of being so roes nd not feel Sc ue 
hard n tl sliivht weaknesses of the a to h stomach. IL wouldn’t let one of 
poor, dear women as our little deformed ’em into my room without serving ’em as 
rentleman was the other day. David served Saul at the cave in the 

Phere e no such women as the wilderness eut off his skirts, Sir! cut 
Boston women, Sir,—he said. Forty-two off his skirts! 

A, h latitude, Rome, Sir, Bos- I su sted, that I had seen some pre t- 
ton, Sir! ey had grand women in old — ty stylish ladies who offended in the way 

tome, S und the women bore such he condemned. 
men-chil en as never the world saw be- Stylish en, | don't doubt, said the 
fore. And so it was here, Sir. I tell little gentleman. Don’t tell me that a 
you, the revolution the Boston boys start- true lady ever sacrifices the duty of keep- 
ed had to 1 in woman’s milk before it ing all about her sweet and clean to the 





Sir! wish of making a vulgar show. I won't 





J 
b 
; 
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believe it of a lady. There are some 
things that no fashion has any right to 
touch, and cleanliness is one of those 
things. If a woman wishes to show that 
her husband or her father has got money, 
which she wants and means to spend, but 
doesn’t know how, let her buy a yard or 
two of silk and pin it to her dress when 
she goes out to walk, but let her unpin it 
before she goes nto the house : -there 
may be poor women that will think it 
worth disinfecting It is an insult to 
a respectal le laur dress to ci rry such 
things into a house for her to deal with. 
I don’t like the Bloomers any too well, 
in fact, I never saw but one, and sh« 
or he, or it—had a mob of boys after 
her, or whatever you call the creature, 
as if she had been a 

The little gentleman st pped short, 
flushed somewhat, and looked round with 


that involuntary, suspicious glance which 


13 


the subjects of any bodily misfortune are 
very apt to cast round them. His eye 
wandered over the company, none of 
whom, excepting my self and one other, 
had, probably, noticed the movement. 
They fell at last on Iris,—his next neigh- 
bor, you remember 

—We know in a moment, on look- 
ing suddenly at a person, if that person's 
eyes have been fixed on us. Sometimes 
we are conscious of it befvre we turn so 
as to see the person. Mtrange secrets 
of curiosity, of impertinence, of malice, 
of love, leak out in this w iy. There is 
no need of Mrs. Felix Lorraine’s reflec- 
tion in the mirror, to tell us that she is 


plotting evil for us behind our backs. 
We know it, as we know by the ominous 
stillness of a child that some mischief or 
other is going on. A young cirl betrays, 
in amoment, that her eyes have been feed- 
ing on the face where you find them fix- 


} } 


ed, and not merely brushing over it with 


their pencils of blue or brown light 

A certain involuntary adjustment as- 
similates us, you may also observe, to that 
upon which we look. Roses redden the 
cheeks of her who stoops to gatl er them, 
and buttercups turn little people’s chins 
yellow. When we look at a vast land- 


scape, our chests expand as if we would 
enlarge to fill it When we examine a 
minute object, we naturally contract, not 
only our foreheads, but all our dimensions. 
If I see two men wrestling, I wrestle too, 
with my limbs and features. When a 
country-fellow comes upon the stage, you 
will see twenty faces in the boxes putting 
on the bumpkin expression. There is no 
need of multiplying instances to reach this 
ceneralization ; every person and thing 
we look upon puts its special mark upon 





us. If this is repeated often enough, we 
vet a permanent resem e to it, or, at 
least, a fixed asp ct which we took from 


it. Husband and wife come to look alike 
at last, as has often been noticed. Itisa 
common saying of a jockey, that he is 
“all horse”;-and I have often fancied 
that milkmen get a stiff, upright carriage, 
and an angular movement of the arm, 
that remind one of a pump and the work- 
ing of its handle. 

All this came in by accident, just be- 
cause 1 happened to mention that the 
little re ntleman found that Iris h ul been 
looking at him with her soul in her eyes, 
when his ol ince rested on her after wan- 
dering round the company. What he 
thought, it is hard to say; but the shadow 
of suspicion faded off from his face, and 
he looked calmly into the amber eyes, 
resting his cheek upon the hand that 
wore the red jewel. 

——lIf it were a possible thing,—wom- 
en are such strange creatures! Is there 
any trick that love and their own fancies 
do not play them? Just see how they 
marry! A woman that gets hold of a 
bit of manhood is like one of those Chi- 
nese wood-carvers who work on any odd, 
fantastic root that comes to hand, and, if 
it is only bulbous above and bifurcated 
below, will always contrive to make a 
man—such as he is—out of it. I should 
like to see any kind of a man, distinguish- 


able from a Gorilla, that some good and 
even pretty woman could not shape a 
husband out of. 

—A child,— yes, if you choose to 
call her so,—but such a child! Do you 


know how Art brings all ages together ? 
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There is no age to the angels and ideal ing the glass and making old timber 
human forms among which the artist sweat that had forgotten it was ever 
lives, and he shares their youth until his alive with say Run tor your life! leap! 
hand tr s and his rrows dim or you will be a cinder 1 five minutes 
The youthful | ite Ss ot white- tl notl e but a ce wo l take 
bearded | yas if he were a broth- for the wreck of a hun ( 
r und tl ni { hat Raphael If any Oo le 1 will have the k 1- 
died at an a to 1 h his own is of ness to stop this run-aw comparise 
patriarcl antic \ I shall be much o ‘ o lim All I 
B why this r of tl beau 1 intended to say was, that we need not 
should be so drawn to one whom Natur wait for hearts to break out in flames to 
t 1 so ( seems hard to know that they are full of combu les 
I I pos They say that and that a spark has g ong them 
I don’t pretend to s ( ow what it 
_ I t if ( I I is that | os tin tw pe ‘ 
beca ‘ l l 1 deter- ind when I s tovetl or mean 
mir t more s i that ere san evident i ( 1e 
v k ) \ t w 7 on in kind or other which makes t common 
tl W | e th pa ‘ intercourse strangely significant, so 
yma g I sav wild that each seems to understand a look or 
hearts | ‘ I vord of the othe When the young 
think I h tl seeming oil ud her hand on I | ntle- 
ealn | ‘ fee- man’s which so go ocked 
blen ‘ ind it Na- e Model, you ma en ’ I saw 
ture wl hard to cheat, 1s ha ie had | ed 110 mers - 
only w s waits in his She masters hin \ I can 
I k is in read s seeshe has a d of awe | as th 
lt \ i ry ( wn man Ww es 1 Tt ( I ol the 
to tl Il \ -and- I nst hat he makes a | \ { 
by, and : One of two things m ! The 
One ‘ ) t] oke first 1 iownrig \ on the part 
coming ( house 1 « | ing g for tl oor little mis- 








tl or f sugges e ot 
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Ing soil ‘ i s pvroug 


eyes. | ds what is 
on Ch, ) yu ) 
has got | It is the ere 
dragon tl s 1 the htt ef 
we cal h his hundred 1 





red manes | housand lashir 
tails, and n idinous red eye 
ing at every crack and key-hole, and his of strange fires in the shad wy waters 
countless red tongues lapping the beams that hold her burning image in their 
he is going to crunch presently, and his trembling depths ? 

ath warping the panels and crack- —Marry her, of course ?—Why, no, 
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not ofc yurse. 1 should think the chance 
less, on the whole, that he would be will- 
ing to marry her than she to marry him. 

There is one other thing that might 


happen. If the interest he awakes in 





her gets to be a deep one, and vet 


nothing of love in it, she will elance off 


from him into some great passion or oth- 
er. All excitements run to love in wom- 
en of a certain—let us not s vy age, but 
youth. An electrical current passing 
through a coil of wire makes a magnet 


of a bar of iron lying within it, but not 
touching it. So a woman is turned into 


a love-magnet by a tingling current of 





lite running roun | her. I ild eto 
} af . 
see one of them balanced on a pivot 


properly t sted, and watch if she did 
not turn so as to point north and south, 
as she would, if the love-currents are like 
those of the earth our mother. 


) you happen to remember 


Pi iv, ¢ I 
Wordsworth’s “ Boy of Windermere” ? 


This boy isecl to put his hands to his 


mouth, and shout aloud, mimicking the 


hooting of owls, who would answer 





him 
vith qu ring < 
Redou i and redoubled.” 


When they failed to answer him, and h 
hung listening intently for their voices, 


he would sometimes catch the faint sound 


scene around him would imprint itself 
with new force upon his perceptions.— 

+ , og 
tead the sonnet, if you please ;— it is 


Wordsworth all over,—trivial in subject, 


tyle, vivid in description, pro- 


. . 
solemn in st 





lix in detail, true metaphysically, but im- 
menst lv s yore stive of “ nag nation,” oO 
use a mild term, when related as an ac- 
tual fact of a sprightly youngster. 

All I want of it is to enforce the princi- 
pl . that. when the door of the soul is once 
opened to a wuest, there is no knowi ov 
who will come in next. 

—(ur young oirl keeps up her child- 
ish habit of sketching heads and charac- 
ters. Nobody is, I should think, more 
faithful and exact in the drawing of the 


given her as lessons ; 


academical figures 


but there is a perpetual arabesque of 
fancies that runs round the margin of 
her drawings, and there is one book 
which I know she keeps to run riot in, 
where, if anywhere, a shrewd eye would 
be most lik« ly to read her the wwhts. This 
book of hers I mean to see, if I can get 
it it honorably. 

Il have never y { crossed the threshold 
of the little gentleman’s chamber. How 
he lives, when he once gets within it, I 


can oO ily cuess. Hlis hours are late, as I 


cht thre ugh cracks in 


his window-shutters on the wall of the 





house opposite. If the times of witch- 
craft were not over, I should be afraid 
to be so close y netehbor to a place from 
which there come such str inge noses. 
Sometimes it is the dr wong of some- 
thing h Wy ovel the floor, that makes 
me sl iver to hear it it sounds so hike 
what people that kill other people have 
to do now and then. Occasionally I hear 
very sweet strains of mus whether of 
a wind or stringed instrument, or a human 
voice, strange as it may seem, I have of- 


ten tried to find out, but through the par- 


tition I could not be quite sure. If I have 


not heard a woman cry and moan, and 


ther wain la h as though she would die 
laug ry, I have | 1 sounds so like 
them that~I am a fool to confess it—I 
have covered my head with he bed- 


clothes; for I have had a fancy in my 


shake off 





at so-called 


witch that was his ereat-erandmother, or 


whatever it was,—a sort of fancy that 
she visited the little gentleman,—a young 
woman in old-fashioned dress, with a red 


ring round her white neck,— not a neck- 
lac , but a dull st iin. 

Of course you don’t suppose that I 
have any foolish superstitions about the 
matter,—I, the Professor, who have seen 
enough to take all that nonsense out of 
any man’s head! It is not our beliefs that 


} half 


g half so much as our fancies. 


A man not only believes, but knows he 


ten us 





runs a risk, whenever he steps into a rail- 


road car; but it doesn’t worry him much. 
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hand, carry that man across 


way from some dreary 


ce, and show him an old 


ws ago, and rumors of ugly 


ri ntry-people have call- 
nted house,” the owners 

e to let it since the last 
’ yunt of the noises 30 





1 the rotten shingles of the 
ipboards lave turned 
y lows Ta e te h 

\ i and the walls of 
! in as u Knees 


< f the cars to that old 
vy Nove er even- 

» sleep there alone 
ve will lk Le 
yvord o hosts.—but 
wh r wakin ) 





L. | hh 
Ss with gha \ hages 
l is 1 said before, 
monty I t w it we 
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so that I cannot get to 
Lust | sup} Ihe ] 
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ced suggestion iat 
head was one that 
landiady s story of 
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e; lor, 1 we first 
i \ ir indistinctly ind, 

t an org . son 

" othe W 1 What they 
wa stop If he moves his 
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r ak fast- Table q 


: _ ' 1 . ' 

frightful in that simple operation. Most 
. ‘ : : . 

of our toolsh conceits explain themselves 


in some such simple way. And yet, for 


all that, I confess, that, when I woke up 





the ot nd heard, first a sweet 
compl and -then toot teps, and 
then sound,— nothing but 
his be sure,—I felt a stirring 
in the roots of my hair as the feasters 


did in Keats’s terrible poem of “ Lamia. 
There is not} r vel ld i nv feel- 
nere 18s nothing very oud In my feel 
ing nervous when | | ippen to lie awake 
ind get listening for sounds Just keep 


your ears open any time after midnight, 


when you are lying in bed in a lone attic 
of a dark night. What horrid, strange, 
sugges unac ountabl noises you will 





hear ! 5 ress of night is a vulgar 
erro the dead things seem to be 

ve. Crack! That is the old chest of 
drawers: you nev hear it crack in the 
d mi Creak! ‘T ( 1 








sudden gust that jars all the windows - 
ve y strana re does ne seem to De 
: ‘ a 
wy W 1 al it that it belongs Tt When 
it stops, y hear the worms boring in the 
] 
powdery beams over! ad Then steps 
, a ’ 
outsiad 1s ly al hal, no aoud All 
I hit 1 1 ventie most e bre cs out 
all Over you; al then something like a 
wl or a cry nother gust of wind, 
perhaps; that a yunts for the rustling 
’ 

Lbat just made youl heart ro ) a d 
¢ Bln olinast we ‘ 1; 
tumbie abou oO that ielf more like a 
ve rat under your mbs than a part of 
bi Sones 

hing 

ee 

for vi 
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that t 
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ering of birds and beasts of prey,—toxes, 


and owls, and crows, and eagles, that come 
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t 
from all the country round on moonshiny and a picture of a famous trot, in which son 
, é ; =? 
nights to crunch the cl iscles I admired anew the ca ic air of that that | 
and pi k out the eyes o s that sing array of expressions, and espe- two | 





wh ? cially the Italicized word, “ Dan Mace 


Our old mother Nature has pleasant and — names b. h. Major Slocum,” and “ Hiram find 


the storm has thrown on ( 





cheery tones en for us whet Wi ruff mes g. 1 Lady Smith holdii 
comes to us in her dress of blue 1 I Best three in five | it 2.40, ZA vant 
over the eas rn ull-tops bu yl] i zZ.0V 
follows us up-st s to our | i ] That set me thinking how v« odd S 
suit of black vet and diamo ( this matter of t a | es 1s, aS an in- c 
creak of } sand andl « whisp ( of the mathe ‘ ss of the 
of her lips is full of myste I a iV vy ( Lis I sa Lady 
You understand, then, d netl it » O.K trot a n l By. ] i Tem- 
I do not te e tl is I ] ne’ a has don { n 2 : ma Etl in — 
this singular liitle 1 g r ot ew h \ 118 sa » have 1 the sam¢ y I 
is as it should not ( Pri tine Many | s | tted their ° 
to his 1 1 clear up all that has 1 nder 2.30 t I remember had ¢ 
puUzzie 1 me na ike me | ha | is lo i t ‘ es as H 
notions which beg I s ose, in nig 2.24. F h in a t a hun- ward 
mares, and ping 1 dred and sixty is the 
nation at w ck sO a lmos n I i ting- } 
uncomforta it times. B snotso | : he s een I he 
easy to Vis I n is sone ol ( I a men M ] Li ] i 
boa ( Va Ss ~ I j I l s . il ) D 
not s ( ’ | k som 1 n until s 
them i to ¢ P j mum 
foes | hes | \ s have be N 
Ph Jo ean 
asked ( ‘ | ima Wi R - 
son l \ i s r-Git i rtain V 
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] é s 1 I 
iorty- \ I I ‘ 7 i ule ry 
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n’t get canvas I » an old fowl and help the board- 
s every ( f ‘ la ivS el a f I ought to say, 
The « was Won't 4 ih ‘ 1 slice of widdah 
n, or W ng in instead of chicken 
, , ' 1 
cht to have been I young man John fell into a train 
In this state he walk- of reflections which ended in his pro- 
, ’ » 3 ' , 
araers ¢ n- 1 y 1 B ouna sausage 1] te ot 
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i n, as Is usu vith wkers 3 We cel 
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Under the influence of the crackers 


and sausave, he crew cordial and com- 





municative. 

It was time, I thought, to sound him as 
to those of our boarders who had excited 
my curiosity. 

What do you think of our young Iris ? 
—I began. 

Fust-rate little filly ;—he said.—Pooti- 


est and nicest little chap I’ve seen since 














the schoolma’am left. Schoolma’am was 
a brown-hai ed one, eves co -CO'O 
This on has vot wine olored eves, 
’n’ that’s the reason they turn a fellah’s 
head, I suppose 
i i ple nd l blon if I sa 1 
13 a brunette. Which styl 
hest ? 
» I like 1 boiled mutton 
or ist m on? said the vy Ww l 
John. Like ‘em both,—it a’n’t the color 
of ’em makes tl rood ess. I've been 
kind of lonely since schoolma’am went 
awaVyv. Used to like to look at her I 
never said anything particular to her 
that I remember, | 
I don’t know whether it was the crack- 
er and sausae that t ‘ i fel- 
low’s f et W rea won tl ashes 
of son on * that had not had _ time 
to cool, but his eye glistened as he stop- 
ped 
I suppose she wouldn’t have looked at 
a fellah like me,—he said,—but I come 
prettv near trvin If she had said, ¥ 





} ’ 
ha done with h Can’t marry a 
woman now-a lavs t | ve ? so | 
vou have to cock vour head like a par- 


rot to hear what she savs, and so lone 

sighted you can’t see what 

nearer than arm’s-leneth 
Here is another chance for you, 

I said.—What do you want nicer than 


such a young lady as 





It’s no use.—he answered.—I look at 


11 


them girls and feel as the fellah did when 


| 


he missed catchin’ the trout.—’To’od ’a’ 


cost more butter to cook him ’n’ he’s 


worth,—says the fellah—Takes a whole 

pies eo coods to cover a girl up now-a- 

days. I'd as lief undertake to keep a 
A I 





uly, 


span of elephants,—and take an ostrich 
to board, too.—as to marry one of ’em. 
What’s the use? Clerks and counter- 


1 


jumpers a’n’t anvthing Sparragrass 





and green peas a’ for m.—not while 
theyv’re young and tender. Hossback- 
ridin’ a’n’t for them,—except once a 
year,—on Fast-day. And marryin’ a’n’t 
for them. Sometimes a fellah feels lone- 
ly, and would like to have a nice young 


woman, to tell her how lonelv he feels. 


And metimes a fellah here he voun¢e 
man John oked very conf ntial, and 
perhaps, as if'a little ashamed of his weak- 
hess sometimes a fellah would like to 
have ) ” the 1s ill oung ones to trot 
on his knee und push alx n a littl 
wa i i | d of a little J Vv. you 
know odd enough, but eems to 
! nobody can afford them little articles 
except the folks that are s¢ h they can 
buv evervtl r, and the fo that are so 
poor they don’t want anything It makes 
nive bovs of us voune f s, no doubt! 
And it’s pl 

sitti ( 

rood v 

round i 

that w t 

ot the me 











W mar ] und carry nin re 
basket, like a lame bant ! Look here ! 
he Ss l, myvste ously one of the 
boarders vears there’s a we n comes 
to see him, and that he has heard her 
singin’ and screechin’. I should like to 
know what he’s about in that den of his. 
IIe lay ow 'n’ keeps dark, ind, I tell 
you, here’s a eood many of the boarders 
would like to get into his chamber. but 


he don’t seem to want ’em. Biddy could 
tell somethin’ about what she’s seen when 
she’s been to put his room to rights. She’s 
a Paddy ’n’ a fool, but she knows enough 


to keep her tongue still. All I know is, 
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when 
She looked 








’‘n’ I heard her mutterin’ 


her about the Blessed Vir- 


le before this ; but, some- 
it never seems to happen 
i 


h open aft once. 


k he employs himself 





‘ for the thought, of 
was the blossom, to come 
e in witches,—said the 











i nt ior a few muin- 
1 
see the voune « 3 
| 
| Dp en 
e answ rl slit ‘ ps 
show it. Ma’am 
, 
a e st KS tha 
‘ s] 
y ‘ entieman with 
M Alle ( 1 to pe k 
en she k I n the 
S SAVS § 
a 
rave him a look 
) e a caterpillar 
wish he hadn't 
i | saas yr 
‘ lesson Y ve 
‘ at ) 
4] 
Ss Was it I came 
1 
twllo Ss! teel- 
\ » principa hings 
\ 
) ) tin next six 
1 t sh ld ike so 
\ »atas rht of the 
\ e-book, which I sus 
1 } 
i t si 
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thie i 
| J 
nhink it 3 r ab- 
| trouble myself about 





0k will be some outlines 


h immense eyes, traceries of 


oO angels wit 
1 _— 
flowers, rural sketches, and caricatures, 


among which I shall probably 





pleasure of seeing my own features figur- 
ing. Very likely. But I'll tell you what 
I think I shall find If this child has 











idealized the st ge little bit of human- 
itv over W she seems to have spre id 
her wings like a brooding dove.—if. in 
one of those wild vagaries that 

natures a so hable to she 

sprung upon him with he cl 

I I 

ture as th sea-flowers rl Oo the 
first stray shell-fish that shes their out- 
spre lt wiles, depend upon it I sha | 
I 1 the marks of it in this « wing OK 
{ ners i I « nh ¢ Cc! t ar kk l 

















Phen, if I can get into this little gen- 
tleman’s ro under any fair pretext I 
sha ) ibt, s fy 1 If in five min- 
utes that he is just like other peopl d 
that there is no particular mystery out 

I 

him 
The night after my visit to the o 
I made all these and many 
tions l was about two o lo k 
n the morning,— bright starl — & 
light that I could make out the eon my 
larm-clock,—when I woke up trembling 
a \ Vv motst It was the lx \ | ge 
ving soul lL as I ha often hea 1 - 
) that waked mx Present win- 
dow was sott closed I had t i n 
t vet ver | ivitat with w n r 
VaVS awake from nightmare dreams 


when I heard the sound which seemed 
o me as of a woman’s voice, the clear- 
est, purest soprano whi h one could well 


conceive of. It Was not loud, and ] could 





h a word, if it was a wom- 
an’s voice: but there were recurring 


if sound and snatches of rhythm 


L 
j 


that reached me, which suggested the 
idea of complaint, and sometimes, | 
thouglit, of passionate grief and despair. 
It died away at last,—and then I heard 
the opening of a door, followed by a low, 
monotonous sound, as of one talking,— 
and then the closing of a door, and 


presently the light on the opposite wall 











I had this in my po ket the other day 
but thought I wouldn’t read i So I 
read it to the boarders instead, and print 


it to finish off this re 


We Americans, amidst the onfusion 
and stir of material interests, are n 
attentive to tl progress of thos s 
whose growt S as sient as that of the 
leaves around us, and whose values find 
no echo in Wall Street 

With the spring there has bloomed in 


New York a flower of no common beauty. 
All the 


fashion and influence 


there have 
been to hail this growth of our soil at its 
cloistered home in Tenth Street rhere 
is but one opinion of the beauty and nov 


« lty of the stranger. It is of the “ Heart of 
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chiefly dist ilishes America from E fluence of the world, effect, in the ordinary 
. = f sense, ceases to be of value. We need the 
Europe is t I thing, and no human ennobling of it. In 
resqui s 8, ( this picture we have it; no spectral cloud- 
f nestling es I imborazo, with the hoar 
3,—w \ 1 its scalp, looks down up- 
lensed, ¢ a wider scale, and with Yorker in his first May 
vaste! Aces 1 as the wind sets east 
Mr. ¢ st igle eye to meas- something warmil but 
this ss ves a wide ex plains still in the real 
s Ss zon. He does not, ll from off his 
s Gains ugh be s wif i] , t 
1 { s gial sweeps thror l « 
sa 1 no detail escapes They a pre 1 their hearts 
. 49 3 ces t Andes handsor g¢ pain And w 
t ul In llec may be! Ne has the New W 1 sent 
ra vivid ay 1 so native a flavor to the Old. 1 sO 
‘ W ‘ T to | we nan I if ir 2 sts. Tt I sno 
Mr. ¢ t tanequal. Q satura trom past in Mr. ¢ I 
4 char s is a love ¢« l No souy r « " vas wal und 
rea l wW ‘ rt Claud rP ives 
} k into his pi t resh work. It s a relish 
lw its all i < \ ~ s 
W w li r ul ver, wit! ( 
s s s ! t s I i S 
Dy und 1 wed y t belongs to us 
S nd 1 i » 3 S - = R ‘ . 
€ t pression 1s st New } f < - \ 
re hers | | aes 
Lire \ clated and ‘ ed 
~ 1} tur ‘ its s 
s | i 3 t 3 
~ i y i t Ww I ] I i 
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j J j By ¢ Ss tv t by t 
u Ry \ It ia N - on ' 
ni \I s Nev i ‘ t 
Yor ers LROU ti 
ya wid ’ but alwars 
he r [wis t 1 in many respects t 4 . 
Amer- the best ( s KR ule’s iterary ling trair I ction behind rhe 
ry %, med t of any of his mer present, have been less s ss SOI 
venirs works, « first two published by reason of their positiv ! ty 
| yn und * ¢ is some | ise of t r extraordinary ( 
yf Mr. hnest » fow rs ago star t ms « expt on, rem gy t muiti 
are sO t the world by their « tuck who » not ¢ . sk their 
What ntricity st their ingenious novel- ns throt \ ni I laby 
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rinthine rhetoric ; some, perhaps, because seeking additional ref 





of their doubtful paternity, evidences of monplace expedients 

French origin being in many places dis- In one of his pet peculiarities, the sel 
cernible. Here, however, there appears _ tion of a name for his work, the author has 
a manifest improvement. This story is surpassed himself. It is a good thing to 
exquisitely simple in conception, and the have an imposing nam 





rature, as 
narration is mostly full of ease and 





in society, a sounding title makes 
although the unfolding of the plot is less wit 


its way 
ith i delicious freedom But it is also 
direct than might have been expected well to see to it, that, in the matter of tit! 
from an author who professes so deep a some connection with tiie book to whi 
























a 
regard for the dramatic order of develop- it is applied shall be maintained. We ar 
ent Chere is, for instance, an episodi accustomed to approach a title somewhat 
ul chapter of upwards of thirty pages, as we do a finger-post,—not hoping that it 
describing commercial England in a state will reveal the nature of the road we ari 
of panic, which is very nearly as appro- to low, the character of the scenery we 
priate as a disquisition on the Primary ré ize upon, or the ¢g ral disp 
Rocks, or an inquiry into the origin of of the impendin oO} ition, but ci 
the Cabala would be, but which is so pal- pating that it will at least enable us to start 
pably introduced for the purpose of dis- in t right directior Now every reader 
iying the author’s financial erudition, of “ Love me Little, I me Long”’ is 
that he feels himself called upon to apolo apt to 3 himsel rself just 
vize in a brief preface for its intrusion. In in ent , g acrin ss ments t 
is s ite t { | t 
er s al t. I i pr s bind 
€ ives O y i i 
1 t r 7 3 it < we 
‘ m t ry vy would have beet 
l d t ea 31 ng or the pur 
cl s lers | It ndeed, in 
t » look 1 to the progress 
, ° , aah f 
t : VW uN l VC t coupl 
iT r Ww which he was forn | } ul S$; ] ips 1 
licted No sa “ 1 to « i i 1 ler t 
l ( es iv« s t their W ~ ox t u i Ss some i yr | 
by t lawful mediation of tl | ‘ llowing 
+} + + } 7 
i norities of pu n,t y ) \ + < +} Mat I 
Ce s-disregard V 7 
lessly m sted It is Never too I . a : 
to M ndicat i disposit t D 
ly subve ec estal ed morals « | 
1 I ] tsant how 
ediv Mr. R ] has 3 I ~ 1 n at tl 
t s as apostle of grammatical free-lov l weak s< t now] his 
Of tricks of typography there ar« ) y s u Lh 1OW } W an inve 
cr iltho t S y I iain In an ¢ 3s y equal to tl y iny WI 
which good taste can hardly sanction I fiction in the English langua I 
We often find whole platoons of nira h y irpassed by t e of t Fre 
tion-points stret 1g out in line, to ¢ _ m W la : to sup] 
extraordinary emphasis to sentences al- mu f his inspiration Is ¢ s 
ready suffi 1es8 his st is undisgu that of mod 
encounter « x Fret romancers, t y ten m 
humorous ich ve tf thoughts tar 1 | thal I 
seems a " $ t re wont to vey. His portraits 
candle, which cert ly possesses enor ‘ cially those « 
illuminating power of lis own without fem iracter Ww ire |] iliar 
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Qa ently of er 





1ormous power. 
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1 his descriptions 


A story ofa 








ju 
ig to sailor’s perils on a whaling voyage is told 
, manner almost as forcible as that of 
way t Irigat hight { 
— ind in a manner strik 
ut cht adventure in th 
i i 1 pleasure excurs 
I 
. f 1 its orig 1 inter 
what loath «tr —is ri 
i t ed effect | W 
. nd 1 t l ) S 
y we VI luced, —always amusing, of- 
1 flasl g with ge ll wit, sometimes 
. nspu g in its eloquent energy And this 
start t to be suff t to secure th un 
wane ts ss of ook its class, and 
. t ise its su ssor to be awaited with 
erest 
s ti 
' The ¢ HT By B. F. Baker 
( iW. 0.1 s. Boston: Phillips 
ng Sa s ( i38 
el ' . creat } eT 
pur i andi't Ven annen 
i, in — . f of the demand for 
ress variety ¢ . choirs and sit 
“ eties N ypular 
upl s W | ive about the s 
Ss 4 ) + 1+) ‘ 
YT t 1 +} 1 
: 8 consecra 
s ing nts 
d | Il there at l 
t strikes tast s 3 
t ’ 1 it takes its } 
W \ Old Hundre 
i Mart Mc but 
tl 
I f these composi sa 
_ sep re s “ iper stories. Every 
m r " ws, hows r. that 
N i i I t mong singers, it 
s ssarv t Ve m new music tor 
t es l Ww pi s f t} 
of p vorship,—that they will 
t impro \ s familiar tunes 
: ul n t lren will read with 
er express lessons which hav 
; me wearis e by repetition. Masses and 
. ratorios are |t 1 the capacity of all 
. hbut the most cultivated singers und w 
ar? suppose that the very prevalence of thes 





Ss W 


aim to please an aver- 


r of taste may, after all, furnish 
numbers a pleasure which tl 


ists would deny them, without 





in any way filling the void. 


This collection has a goodly number of 








rite « tunes, and they are given 
with the harmonies to which the people 
ire ac ed The new tunes are of 
various degrees of excellence, but most of 
them are constructed with a due regard to 
form, and those which we take t Mr. 
Baker’s are « 3 
There is a 8, 
motets. et —many of them at once solid 
and attractive rhe elementary portion 
contains 2 full and intelligible expos 1 
of the science l'o those choirs who w 
to i se their stock m ind to 
sing v-80 ties who desire tl opportu- 
n of Y ng new and brilliant l- 
thems and sentences, the “ Choral Harmo- 
ny ma I nded, as qual, a st, 
to any work of the kind now befor ; 
public 
S 








secret is n anticipated until it is 

v i, and then the explanation is itself 
a surpris I characters are generally 
strongly meceived, skilfu iv discriminated, 


and happily ym bined 


of Mr. Westervelt, the father of the hero 


especially excellent. Irresolute in 


thought, in 


in will, and only occa 





circumstances 


ble activity, he is an almost painfully 
representation of a 
vithout any 


Westervelt has 


who drift through life 
Mrs 


leness 


Ty r 
powe! 


moral feel with less brain 


and her character is a study in practical 
the 


who unites the disposition of 


psychology Somerville, villain of 


thie prec 
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Domitian to the manners of Chesterfield, 
is the pitiless master of this female slave. 
The coquettish Mrs. Van Leer is a prom- 
inent of the 
shallow malice and pretty deviltries are 
She is 


personage story; and her 


most effectively represented. not 
only a flirt in outward actions, but a flirt 
and 


nence almost rises to 


in soul, her perfection in imperti- 
All 


characters betray patient meditation, and 
the author’s hold on 


genius. these 


them is rarely relax- 





ed. A novel evincing so much intellectual 


labor, written in a style of such careful 


elaboration, and exhibiting so much skill in 
the development of the story, can scarcely 
fail of a success commensurate with its 


merits. 


By R. H. Dawa, Jt Author of lwo 
Years before the Mast Boston: Tick 
nor & Fields. 1859. pp. 288. 16mo 
Ir was, perhaps, a dangerous experi 
ment for the author of a book of the world 





wide and continued popular of “'Two 
Years before the 


almost 


Mast” to dare, with that 


unparalleled success still 


staring 


him in the face, to tempt I e by giv 


ortur 


ing to the public another book. But long 


before this time, the thousands of 


copies 


that have left the shelves of the publish- 
ly second 


The 


both cases, are to 


ers have attested a success scarc¢ 


to that of Mr 
elements ¢ 


Dana’s first venture. 


It success, in 
he found in every page of the books them- 
selves This “ 
a dull page in it 
to the end 


charm ; every 


Vacation Vovage ” has not 


Every reader reads it 


Every paragraph has its own 


word is chosen with that 


quick instinct that seizes upon the right 


word to describe the matter in hand which 


characterizes Mr. Dana’s forensic efforts, 


1 the list of 


and places him so high « 





natu- 
ral-born advocates, gives him the 
power of eloquence at the bar, and a pow- 
slower medium 


er scarcely less with th 


of the pen. These Cuban sketches are real 
stereographs, and Cuba stands before you as 
distinct and lifelike as words can make it. 
Mr 
pregnant with great significance, and their 
taking a lit- 
leaves and sticks and 


Single words, from Dana’s pen, are 
meaning is brought 
tle thought, as th« 


stones and pigmy men and women in the 


out by 


shady corners of the stereograph are de- 


Reviews and Lit 


erary Notices. [ July, 


seeming } roportions ot 
when the images in the foe 


We know 


of no modern book of travels which gives 


veloped into the 


real life, us of 
the lenses of the stereoscope. 
om 80 VIV 


d and fresh a picture, in many 


various aspects, of the external nature, tl 


the 





people, the laws and dk 


customs 


tic institutions of a strange country, as 


offhand prod 


little volume, the 


does this 


uct of a few days snatched from the e1 


grossing cares of 


the most active protes 
sional life. With a quick eye for th 
beauties of landscape, a keen and 
perception of what is droll and 
in human 


nature, a warm hear 


readily where sympathy is re 


varit 





quired, the 


training of thi 








politician, all well mixed with manly 
straightforwa Anglo-Saxon pluck, Mr 
Dana has, in an eminent degree, all tl 
best qualities that should mark the trav 
eller who undertakes to tell his story to 
the world 

Some statistics, judiciously introduced 
of the present government, and of the t 
tution of slavery and the slave-trade, wit 


’s comments upon them 


a practical value to the be t this tin 
for all thinking and patriotic citizens, and 
make it one not only to be read for an 
hour’s entertainment, but carefully stud 
ed for the important practical suggestions 


ef Justic 


of the Supreme Judicial ¢ t of Massa 
chusetts ; with Notices of some of his 
Contemporaries By his Son, TuHEopt 

1rus Parsons Bostor licknor & 


Field 


1859. pp $7/ 


Tue division of the United States into 
so many wellnigh independent republics 
each with official rewards in its ft vreat 


enough to excite and to satisfy a consider 


able ambition, makes fame a palpably pro 


vincial thing in America. We say pa /, 
because the larger part of contemporary 
fame is truly parochial everywhere ; only we 


are apt to overlook the fact when we meas 


ure by kingdoms or empires inste of coun- 
ties, and to fancy a stature for Palmerston 
or Persigny suitable to the size of the 


stage 
on which they act. It seems a much fin- 


er thing to be a Lord Chancellor in Eng- 
- 
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of land than a Chief Justice in Massachu those cities becomes a beacon, set up 


of setts; yet the same abilities which carried such bushels, and multiplied by the many 


w the chance-t s nted Boston boy, Lynd faced provincial reflector behind it. Mean 
hurst, to the woolsack, might perhaps had while New York and Boston wrangle about 


ny he remained in the land of his birth, have literary and social preéminen ce tw 





} found no higher goal than the bench of § lboys, each claiming to have some- 


es the Supreme Court. Mr. Dickens laughed thing (he knows not exactly what) vastly 


7 


s very fairly at e “remarkable men” of finer than th 
vd our small towns ; but England is full of just that we shall by-and-by develop a rivalry 


n such little-greatness, with the differenc like that of the Italian cities, and that tl 























es that one is proclaimed in the “ Bungtown difficulty of fame beyond our own villag 
} Tocsin und the other in the “Times.” may make us more content with doing 
We must get a new phrase, and say that than desirous of the nam t. For, af- 
he Mr. Brown was immortal at the latest ter all, History herself is for the most part 
nas dates, and Mr. Jones a great man when but the Muse of Litt Peddlington, and 
r t steal l'} i man m Athens raised the heaviest crop of laurels 
j Europe is reflected to his contemporaries yet recorded on a few acres of rock, witl 
I fT lama fvir mirror, while even the out help from newspaper gu ) 
1 great men i n imaged only Cheoy ; Parsons w e { t 
r inad g é f powers broaden men of whom survivil contemporaries 
} with the | 7 f opportunity, if Occa always say that he was t most gifted 
iV sion be ft greatness 1 not person they had ever know vi vet 
t its yl, t g system of Europe they are able to produce but | tangi 
should } ent persons than | evider of his super It is, no 
oe] our distril \ Certain it ut the doubt, true that Memory’s re al 
at charact \ I proportion to the Ways swans; but in the cas« aman ike 
it size of t which it is I 1 Parsons, where the tes y is so various 
ve , ally con it a mind more and co irrent, we cant help eving 
me than co ! wquires an habitual that there must have | 1a 8} ul forces 
nd s So t | lifelong with litth of character, a marked alertness and grasp 
an men and 8 of mind, t istify the impression he left 
l Even t { silver kind of fame behind. With the ¢« pu f John Ad- 
ns Notoriety ircely be had here at ams, he was probal t most considera- 
a « uJ t 1 murder done in ble man of his generation in M ichusetts ; 
broad d sunday ind t ind if Is not merely U 
sure W s name known to s but the narrow Ss « : ere of 
the utmost of our empire is | action, still further nar l the tech- 
sa achieving a « l reput With a nical nature of a profess n itself provin 
3 metropolis L cl I e cial, as compared w ma r fields 
q Mary I \ nd st I in Tor t a splay ot nt ‘ t ] wel that 
& cau s1 ‘ scek healthy nour has hindered him from r¢ umount 
ishment ris! l by slaver of fame at all commensurate \ in abu 
a pauloy I ipital, the centre of ty so r il and so various 
ito not y t literature, art, or so much But the life of a strong man, lived no 
cs. as comn ve no recognized dis matter where, and perhaps all t more if 
it penser of ! itations like London it have been isolated from t noisier 
el or Paris I intry richer in humor, events which make so large a part of his- 
ré and am ! keener in the sens tory, contains the best material of biogra 
f it t r. we cannot produce a phy Judge Parsons was t ite in a 
iry nationa iture, because there s capable of doing that we which 
we is no V to ; parts of the coun- even if ill done, would have nterest 
as try at ‘ ny men at this mo- ing. A practised writer, the a r of two 
in- ment ki t l s, much more the his volumes of eloquent and thoughtful es 
on tory 0 pearane ot our cal savs, Professor Parsons has known how to 
re net m but the joke of London or select and arrange his matter with a due 
in- Paris t t ribs of E: ind or feelir of effect and pers \ W n 








there the essayist has got the 
the We are no 


here, for example, to know Mr. Parsons’s 


better of 





yrapher concerned 
and we are 
and de 


his father would 


opinions about Slav ry, sure 


that the sharp insight ‘isive judg- 
ment ol 


lowed 


somewhat 


never have al- 


him to be frightened by t 


ic now 
weather-beaten scarecrow of 
danger to the Union. 

In the earlier part of the Memoir we get 
some glimpses of pre-R 


New 


illustrated 


volutionary life in 


England, which we hope yet to see 


more fully in its household as- 


pects.* The father of Parsons was pré 


cisely one of those country-clergymen who 


] 


! pounds a 


were * passing rich on forty 


year.” Ona salary of two hundred and 


rought up a family of 


sent to 





eighty dollars, he 








seven childre n, thre« hom he 


college, and kept house 


Of Parsons’s college « xperiences we get 


less than we could desire but as he ad 
find his mind exercised 


by the great political and social 


vances in life, we 
problem 


whose solution was to be the experiment 
of Democracy at housekeeping for herself, 
influencing State 


him 





we sec 


National politics, but always as a man who 


* Mr. I tt, in his AN l i 


} vis . red 1 sid- 
We car r 
instead « v s s t " 
te itru thy g 110g 1 S 
+ + Vl 
S less 
This and Tha ud s i 
rescu 1 ibie , t 
pi that 
i ist : 1 
to that b rm i! 
interesti t " is. We ‘ 
rather } \ i s 
lred sa tha S 
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nown 


preferred attaining the end to being k 


as the means,—and finally, as Chief Jus- 


tice, reformu the loose habits of the bar, 


intolerant of gabble, and leaving the per- 


manent imp! 


ss of his energeti 


mind and 


impatient logic on the Common Law of the 


country. 
We know nothing more striking than the 
h recorded in the 


dying speec concluding 





chapter end of a life so laborious 
and so usef the Judge, himself with 
drawing to be judged, murmurs, —“ Gen 
tlemen of the Jury, the facts of the case 
are in your hands. You will retire and 
consider of your verdict In this vol- 
ume, the son has submitted the facts of 


1 


the case to 
not be 


a jury of posterity His case 


will injured by the modesty 


stated it. He 


with 


which he has s claimed 





less for his father -than o1 ss near to 
him might have don We think the 
verdict must be, that this was a great 
man me by Destiny on an out-of-the- 
way corner or the wor “ wever 
he might exert great powers, there was 
no adequate field for that display of them 
which is the me ssary Col lit of fame. 

Mr. Parsons has done a service to 





our history and our letters in this 


Accompanying and illustrating his main 
topic, he has given us ex nt sketches 
of some other persons less « nent than 
his father, sometimes from t n and 
sometimes from his own Im] Ss 3 We 
hope nthe next edit ve usa 
supplementary chapter of pers il aneec- 
dotes, of which there is a umber 


that deserve to be perpetuated in print, 





and which otherwise will d with the 
memories in which they ar now pre- 
served. strictly professional part of 
the biography, illustrating the Chief Jus- 
tice’s more important decisions, might al- 





advantag 
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